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Best Pictures of the Year: A view of the rocky surface of Mars as shown by the rover Sojourner, the little engine that could (see Cover) 
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to curb the emission of heat-trapping gases. But there are 
troublesome ifs (ratification and enforcement), and the pact 
may not turn down the heat on global warming 
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is to get a hostile Senate to ratify it 27 
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frustration. Clinton may want to start all over, but it’s too late 
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JAPAN: A New Domino Theory 


With South Korea in deep financial crisis, Tokyo worries 
whether its own sclerotic bureaucracy and Old Guard 
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tumbles, will the rest of the world follow? 
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What a year we have seen. Shakespeare wrote, “When 
beggars die, there are no comets seen; the heavens 
themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” And this time 
the comet swept in an abundance of portents and wonders: 
the passing of Diana, the ascension of Mother Teresa, the 
duplication of Dolly, the multiplication of the McCaugheys 
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HERE’S TO THE MIRACLE BIRTH OF THE 

McCaughey septuplets in Iowa [SPECIAL 

Report, Dec. 1]! Everyone should have 
seven kids. Go for it! 

Christel Vane 

Hove, England 


1 WISH THE MCCAUGHEYS THE BEST OF 
everything for their family. Unfortunate- 
ly, their children may face adulthood in 
a world fraught with ecological disaster 
because of overpopulation. There are so 
many humans that we are crowding out 
other species and changing the bio- 
sphere of the planet. It is time we all 
lived responsibly, with our children’s fu- 


The New Science of Making Babies 

6¢ This hoopla over the McCaughey 
septuplets is beyond me. It was bad 
enough to keep women barefoot and 
pregnant. Now they have litters. 99 


Gig Harbor, Wash. 


ture in mind. Otherwise, there may not 

be much ofa world for our children or the 
septuplets to enjoy. 

Larry Murphy 

Provincetown, Mass. 


| HOPE AMERICA LETS THE MC CAUGHEYS 
rear their children in peace, with the 
help of their friends and family. The cou- 
ple’s rock-solid faith probably did as 
much as anything else to help those sev- 
en babies make it. The parents are going 
to be overwhelmed at times, and the last 
thing they need is a media circus. 

Paul A. Freitag 
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IMAGES of LIFE 


THE ONLY THING MORE SICKENING THAN 
the media’s excessive coverage of the 
McCaughey septuplets is the all too ob- 
vious attempt by publicity-seeking “gift 
givers.” Where are these companies 
when an underprivileged mother gives 
birth to her seventh child? Where are 
they when new parents can’t afford to 
pay for the necessities? 
Donald Robinson 
Lawrenceville, Pa. 


FERTILITY CLINICS ARE PROBABLY RACING 

to help turn out the first octuplets. Do 
we really need this? 

Lincoln Haynes 

Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION IN MAKING BABIES 
with the aid of fertility drugs and other 
breakthrough innovations is, sadly, leav- 
ing behind millions of babies who need 
homes: the unadopted children of the 
world. Child-rights attorney Andrew 
Vachss wrote, “Biology does not make a 
man a father—nor a woman a mother. 
We are what we do.” Biology alone also 
does not make a child yours; you do. We 
know that involving science in the search 
for fertility is a gamble: 20% of science- 
enhanced births produce multiples; 


Cheverly, Md. | multiples have 12 times as great a chance 
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of dying in infancy; and multiples who 
survive run a greater risk of serious 
health problems. Adults may be playing 
the odds, but children are at stake. Why 
spend money on fertility treatments 
when there are so many babies who 
need mothers and fathers? Giving birth 
to septuplets is an embarrassment. 
Lou Bank 

West Linn, Ore. 


AS AN INFERTILITY PATIENT, I WAS GLAD TO 
see your very informative report. Many 
of the couples seeking fertility treatment, 
however, are doing so not because they 
delayed childbearing to pursue careers 
or just decided to wait before having a 
family. Most of them have been trying 
for years but have been unable to have a 
baby because their bodies are not func- 
tioning properly. Often the couples seek 
these treatments after many failures and 
after years of saving up to pay the med- 
ical costs. Yes, there is always the option 
of choosing to adopt, but have you tried | 
to do it? Those who do only encounter 
more walls. 





Carmen Morales 
Pembroke Pines, Fla. 


AGES AGO, WHEN MY HUSBAND AND I 
wanted to start a family, we had the Rh 
factor, not infertility problems, to con- 








of man and science.” And an even 
more critical view was taken by 
Robert Unetic of Santa Ana, Calif., 
who declared, “Your story on the 
were the same sort of miracle as 
having 50-DD breast implants. You 
can do it, but why would you?” — 





























tend with. It was a pretty big deal back 
then. But we wanted four kids. What to 
do? Simple. Have one child biologically 
and adopt three. Who cares whom they 
look like or what color they are? My kids 
are now 30, 28, 25 and 22. To me, they're 
all my flesh and blood. I’ve never given a 
second thought to the fact that some are 
adopted. Ups and downs? Naturally. But 
I’m their mom, and each one of them is 
the light of my life every day. 
Lois Rohr 
Billings, Mont. 


MAYBE THE PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 

should turn their attention to finding a 

drug that could help curb the insatiable 
urge to breed. 

Robert K. Gronendyke 

Rohnert Park, Calif. 


AS A MULTIPLE-BIRTH MOTHER, | KNOW 
what the McCaugheys are in for. I hope a 
few more generous folks will give the 
McCaugheys some very important things: 
free counseling when they are stressed 
out and overwhelmed and some week- 
end-getaway packages for just the two of 
them, so that they can spend time alone 
together and stay connected. The best gift 
for any child is a healthy and strong mar- 
riage shared by two loving parents. 
Dianne Nitzahn 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


IF THE MCCAUGHEYS WERE TRULY SO RE- 
ligious, they would have dealt with what 
God gave them and maybe adopted a 
second child. God had nothing to do 
with this multiple birth; science and 
technology did. 

Drisana Wasilius 

Branchburg, N.]. 


SEPTUPLETS A MIRACLE? CONSIDER THE 
common marine toad. It lays 35,000 eggs 


at a time without benefit of Franken- | 


steinian science—just pituitary, brain 
and gonadal equipment. In sheer num- 
bers, the toad puts us to shame. Isn’t it 
high time we acknowledge that sep- 
tuplets are the result of scientific tech- 
nology run amuck? With sheer num- 
bers we relentlessly destroy our planet. 

John E. Swisher 

Key Largo, Fla. 


Coming to Terms with Saddam 


BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS ARE PROLIFERAT- 
ing. They are cheap and deadly [WorLD, 
Dec. 1]. Anyone who uses them risks kill- 
ing off nearly everyone on the planet. It 
is a big mistake to think Saddam Hus- 
sein is an enemy solely of the U.S. He is 
an enemy of the human species. He is 
apparently willing to risk destroying 








our civilization and sending us into an- 
other Dark Ages. We need a U.N. that is 
strong enough to prevent one country 
from invading another. We have a right 
to die of old age, not germ warfare. 
Rob Johnson 
Urbana, Ill. 


THERE HAS BEEN A LOT OF PUBLICITY 
surrounding the F-117 Stealth fighter, 
U-2 missions and the U.S. aircraft carri- 
er groups assigned to the Middle East, 
but what about the squadrons of A-10 
Warthogs stationed in Kuwait, only 50 
miles from the Iraqi border? We have 
been patrolling the skies over the no-fly 
zone in southern Iraq—in harm’s way— 


| every day, faithfully, since late 1994. I 


suppose it’s much more glamorous to 

interview the flight crews on a carrier 

(WorLD, Nov. 24], but the real story lies 

with the airmen and ground crews who 

spend a good portion of their service in 
remote desert locations. 

Captain Andrew Krawciw 

75th Fighter Squadron 

Ahmed Al Jaber Air Base, Kuwait 
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YOUR STORY ABOUT THE VARIETY OF BIO- 

logical horrors ready to be launched in 

our direction was quite interesting. 
Thanks for scaring the hell out of me. 

Eden Gerber 

Maoz-Zion, Israel 


Different Fate for the U-2? 


YOUR ITEM ON THE U-2 SPY PLANE [NOTE- 
BOOK, Novy. 24] stated that the plane's 
most famous moment was when “Fran- 
cis Gary Powers’ U-2 was shot down by 
the Soviet Union” on May 1, 1960. New 
information suggests that the plane was 
not actually shot down. In October 1996, 
Igor Mentyukov, a Soviet pilot, told the 
Russian newspaper Trud that he was 
sent over the Urals in an unarmed Su-9 
and ordered to ram Powers’ U-2. Accord- 
ing to Mentyukov, the American plane 
“got into the slipstream of my Su-9 ... it 
started to flip him over; his wings broke 
off.” Moreover, because of confusion, 
antiaircraft missiles fired at the U-2 were 
mistakenly aimed at Mentyukov’s fighter. 
At least one of these missiles destroyed 
another Soviet airplane. Mentyukov as- 
serted that Soviet generals concealed 
these facts to avoid challenging Nikita 
Khrushchev’s faith in the efficacy of So- 
viet air defenses. Had the Soviet anti- 
aircraft missiles actually hit Powers’ U-2, 
Mentyukov said, Powers would have 
been killed. 
Stephen I. Schwartz, Director 
U.S. Nuclear Weapons 
Cost Study Project 
Brookings Institution 
Washington 


Paintings As a Kind of Fast Food 


AS A MEMBER OF THE “CULTURAL ELITE,” 
I want to weigh in on the inherent qual- 
ity of the art of Stephen Keene, who can 
finish “as many as 400 paintings” in one 
week [AMERICAN SCENE, Dec. 1]. I have 
a Ph.D, in art history, have taught at the 
university level, published in scholarly 
journals, and selected works for museum 
collections. When my daughter gave me 
a Keene painting, I happily hung it in my 
home based on aesthetic judgment, not 
sentiment. Keene uses his extraordinary 
palette to push the painting toward the 
edge of abstraction. The result is “real 
art” that shares the walls quite comfort- 
ably with works by such 20th century 
artists as Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and James Rosenquist. 

Stephen E. Ostrow 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


KEENE REPRESENTS THE GROWING TREND 
of more for less within the so-called art 
| world. He produces a McDonald’s-like 
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painting. If anything is to blame, it is the 
socioeducational climate that has pro- 
duced purchasers with shallow minds 
who revel in lazy looking. When owners 
tire of Keene's work, they will throw it 
away like a Styrofoam cup. 
Al Beck 
Monroe City, Mo. 


MASS PRODUCTION IN THE VISUAL ARTS IS 
not a new idea. Hasn't anyone heard of 
Andy Warhol? Applause for Keene for 
challenging the definition of art and 
making it as accessible as fast food. 
Renee C. Firner 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Don’t Call It Volunteering 


1AM AMAZED THAT SCHOOLS ARE FORCING 
students to do volunteer work in their 
community [EDuUCATION, Dec. 1]. Man- 
datory volunteerism is not volunteering. 
If our schools are going to require com- 
munity service, maybe they should re- 
quire new uniforms; may I suggest blue 
overalls? After new uniforms, perhaps 
we should replace our blackboards with 
telescreens. Long live Big Brother! What 
is our society becoming? 
Ron Bancroft 
Bay Point, Calif. 


REQUIRING VOLUNTEER WORK IS NO MORE 
slavery than requiring that students do 
homework or run around a track during 
gym. A requirement for graduation is not 
a law. True, there is a consequence for 
failing to do these things—no gradua- 
tion—but there are consequences for 
failing to do any number of things in life. 
The choice, however, is still there, with 
no legal penalty. Slavery is involuntary. 
Community service is not. 
Milton B. Rouse, Teacher of English 
Dana Hills High School 
Dana Point, Calif. 
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2 There. That’s better. 


Sure, down is light. But inch for inch, Thinsulate™ insulation is less bulky — and even 


warmer. And unlike down, Thinsulate™ insulation won’t bunch, is hypo-allergenic, and 


keeps you warm even under damp conditions. It’s a comfortable result of a unique 


corporate spirit that lets us make the leap from need to... 


3M Innovation 


©3M 1996 /-800-3M-HELPS, or Inte 
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A NEW CONCEPT IN DOWNSIZING 
THE COST OF COMPUTING > NOW 


INTRODUCING 7B € CIC 
> IT’S THE NEXT 


i) 
PAY ONLY FOR WHAT YOU USE AND BLOW YOUR BUDGET ON BONUSES. 
Lotus eSuite™ is here: an integrated set of Java™-based applications combined with an 
easy-to-use graphical user interface. eSuite is designed to bring the right tools to the 


right people within your organization. 


MORE POWER AND CAPABILITIES ACROSS ALL PLATFORMS. eSuite WorkPlace™ 
serves as a single point of access to all the capabilities a user could want, including 
business productivity applets, your company intranet, e-mail and the Internet. This 
simplified desktop actually empowers people to work and communicate more 
efficiently. That equates to greater productivity and a sizable reduction in overall 
software, maintenance, training and support costs. Which all adds up to a computing 


budget you can swallow, or even spread around a bit. 


eSuite WorkPlace is task-focused, snappy and easy to use from the start. So you can dive 
right into your work and be productive right away. Think of the dollars saved, the hours 
gained, the nuisance avoided. Lotus eSuite looks like a lot more than the next big gig 


in computing. It’s the advent of an entirely new business sensibility. 


Next steps on your agenda: learn more about eSuite technology. Give us a call at 
1 800 872-3387, ext.D590. Or visit us at our website www.esuite.lotus.com for 


more information. 


DESIGNED FOR 
JAVA 


COMPACT, 
EASY-TO-USE APPLETS 


INTUITIVE 
USER INTERFACE 


EASY 
WEB ACCESS 
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e-business 


Lotus 


Working Together’ 
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So much continent, so little time. 


The new 1998 Rodeo. 
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Go farther. 
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é4My name is Hlich Ramirez 
Sanchez. My profession is 
professional revolutionary 
.«» The world is my 
domain. My last address 
was Khartoum, in Sudan.?? 
CARLOS THE JACKAL, 
elusive mastermind of deadly 
bombings, assassinations and 
hostage dramas, at the 
beginning of his Paris trial 


441 am a good person, 
and I’ve never had any 
situation like this 
come up before.? 
LATRELL SPREWELL, 
apologizing, kind of, at a 
news conference 


é44\ think it’s wise to back 
off before you leave feet 
first or somebody tells you 
it’s time to go.7? 
TOM OSBORNE, 
longtime University of 
Nebraska football coach, 


announcing his retirement 


é4The average age of the 
members is deceased.7? 


CINDY ADAMS, 

New York Post gossip 
columnist, describing patrons 
of the University Club in New 
York City from which she and 
First Lady Hillary Clinton 
were reportedly asked to leave 


THAT’S A GOOD BOY—ON THE NEWSPAPERS! Following in the paw prints 
of Fala, King Timahoe and Millie, an as yet unnamed Labrador last week got his 
first political lesson and took his place in the great line of Canines in Chief 



















GERRY ADAMS 
No. 1 Irish Republican makes it to 
No. 10. We know he can make Page 


SARA NETANYAHU 
And we thought Bibi was tough. 
Israel's Queen of Mean throws 


Please, don’t take it out on us 


~ 
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One, but can he make peace? shoes at the servants. Yasser, duck! 
MARTINIS MICROSOFT 
The heck with moderation. New Unbundle that browser, Bill! Judge 

study shows that even more puts speed bump in Gates’ ‘ 

than one is better than none highway to world domination 

~ SCREAM 2 KATHIE LEE GIFFORD : 
eo Hey, it's formulaic, but the Cheesy, maudlin Xmas special. 5 
formula works at the box office x 
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CAPITOL LOVE FEAST 


Brother, Can You Spare a 
Payroll Cut? 


EVERYBODY LOVES THE WORKIN’ STIFF, 
especially with an election year coming 
up. Which is why Washington witnessed a 
rare political alignment last week as 
leaders from both parties pushed credits, 
reductions or deductions of the tax that 
hits the lunch-box crowd hardest: the 
payroll tax. While many Republicans talk 
about lowering income-tax rates, Senate 
majority leader TRENT LOTT 
last week named making 
payroll taxes deductible as a 
more likely reform. And, hey, 
Democrat TED KENNEDY's a 
big fan too, listing a cut as a 
top priority for next year. Ina 
private make-nice meeting last week with 
House Democratic minority leader DICK 
GEPHARDT, White House chief of staff 
ERSKINE BOWLES said the Administration 
wants to champion its own idea. That 
support is likely to help overcome the claim 
that payroll-tax meddling imperils the 
Social Security system it funds. Now it’s a 
race to see who gets the credit. As Lott told 
TIME, “You want to do something that would 
affect the blue-collar American? Buddy, this 
is it.” —By John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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HOW THE GLOBAL 
WARMING AGREEMENT 
WILL AFFECT US. 
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NO MORE SPORT- 
UTILITY VEHICLES... 








JOSE GOITIA—CANADIAN PRESS 


CUBA LIBRE 


Is Fidel Getting Religion, 
Or Just Tourist Dollars? 


IT SEEMS TO HAVE TAKEN A FORM OF 
divine intervention for the U.S. to loosen 
its embargo against Cuba just a tiny bit. To 
help POPE JOHN PAUL It’s visit there next 
month, Washington will allow a cruise 
: ship, some church supplies 
and as many as 10 chartered 
airline flights to take 
pilgrims from Miami to 
» Havana. Mightthisbethe | 
- start of a thaw? Well, one 
U.S. official noted that FIDEL 
CASTRO “is saying things he never said 
before,” including asking a group of 
Protestants to pray for his country. 
National Security Adviser SANDY BERGER 
explained it this way: Washington “wants 
the Pope's visit to have a lasting effect.” 
But no formal review of Cuba policy is 
under way, and no one expects John Paul 
to convert the communist graybeard to 
democracy and capitalism. By Douglas 
Waller and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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World Domination May 
Just Have to Wait | 


IT’S OFFICIAL: WINDOWS 98 IS 
in play. Last week Federal 
Judge THOMAS PENFIELD 
JACKSON ordered Microsoft 
to stop forcing PC makers to 
include its Explorer Web browser on 
Windows 95 machines, at least until 
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Cartoon for TIME by Ted Rall 





PETER CUNNINGHAM—AP 





Harvard law professor LAWRENCE LESSIG 
completes a study of the company’s 
business practices as they relate to 
federal antitrust law. A Lessig conclusion 
that Microsoft's plan to knit Explorer 
into the upcoming Windows 98 system 
violates antitrust statutes could mean the 
biggest antitrust battle since the Feds 
broke up Ma Bell in the 1980s. The 
stakes? Just the future of Windows; 
which is to say the PC; which is to say 
the Net; which is to say human 
civilization as we know it. Both Lessig’s 
report and Win 98 are due next spring. 
But for now, lawyers and lobbyists, start 
your engines! —By Michael Krantz 


THE GLORIOUS INVALID 


Simon Agonistes? 


BACKERS OF THE CAPEMAN, 
PAUL SIMON’s much ballyhooed musical, 
are doing their best to spin away the bad 
word of mouth the Broadway show is 
getting in previews. 
Too slow. Too static. 
Too earnest. In fact, 
Simon et al. are busy 
making cuts and 

: changes. He’s also 
Simon and friends _ writing anew 
number for star RUBEN BLADES and 
trying to give the show a much needed 
boost of energy. Director and 
choreographer MARK MORRIS is still in 
charge, but such old hands as MIKE 
NICHOLS, British director NICHOLAS 
HYTNER and Simon’s buddy LORNE 
MICHAELS have been called in for advice. 
The opening, at least for now, is 
scheduled for Jan. 8. By Richard Zoglin 
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wait? 
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In Jar less time you can be wearing a watch 
} »] . 
powered by our nearest star. Pulsar Solar.’ The most 


} eee , 
advanced solar wate h ever created, it converts 


If $150 to $300. Pulear Solar, th | PULSAR 
for men and women, just SISO te $300. Pulsar Solar, the star of solar technology. 


SOLAR 


DISCOVER YOUR OWN STAR. 


Available at MACY'S 











Qptlesetftecsteiverteotersttiy Outof the Claus-et 
NCE UPON A TIME, THE BIG THRILL F 
That Xmas Glow 0: ng eueigune <i ae a jo 


ET THERE BE LIGHTS. AND Santa’s lap was to pull off the old 
3 there are. All across America. guy’s fake beard. But these days, accord- 
These days electrification is as 


ing toa new 
* mucha Christmas tradition as study, 95% of 
sugar-plum fairies. The more mall Santas are 
bulbs (say 10,000 to 50,000), the “Natural Santas” 
merrier. Our illuminating selection —that is, they 
of homes that drive-by gawkers— have their own 
and utilities—love to see: 


-+** 








CTION 


beard. Other 

Santa stats: 

95%: Have a round belly 

225 Ibs.: Average weight 
56.9: Average age 

5 ft. 8 in.: Average height 


66%: Attended college or have 
a graduate degree 


8.55: Average years of 
Santa experience 


Source: 1997 General Growth Properties Santa Survey 


Candle of Many Colors 


ES, MALLORY, THERE IS A LEONA 
Y iin Thanks to the persistent 

pleas of nine-year-old New Yorker 
Mallory Blair Greitzer, the Empire State 
Building’s overseer has agreed to bathe 
the skyscraper in 
blue and white on 
Dec. 23 to mark 
the first night of 
Hanukkah. The usu- 
al red and green that 
adorn the spire dur- 
ing the Christmas 
season will return the 


ere Fen ee aaah ae i eos aay next evening, 
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THE GOOD NEWS VY THE BAD NEWS 
BOTTOMS UP! Go ahead, raise a glass. The largest 5 
study yet on alcohol's effect on health concludes that a 
drink a day can improve longevity. Those who benefit 


most: middle-age folks who have had a heart attack or 
stroke, or are otherwise at risk for heart disease. 
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IRB 1 Wonder why allergies seem to 
run in families? Think genes. Doctors have identified a 
specific genetic mutation that can increase a person's 
odds of developing allergies a whopping tenfold. 


WL FLU Several people in Hong Kong have 





SPECIAL DELIVERY A new epidural blocks labor pain contracted a deadly strain of influenza previously found 
without impeding Mom's ability to move her legs or walk. The only in birds. The big concern: it could be passed from person to 
injection combines a morphine-like drug with a low-dose anesthetic. pane wean pag worldwide. 

YES, YAM! Low-dose estrogen derived from yams and soy may SHAI FIBRILLATORS Warning. Because of a software error, 
protect women from osteoporosis just as well as today’s higher- the implantable defibrillator Ventak AV may make the heart race. 
dose pills (made from horse urine). And it has fewer side effects. The device needn't be removed but should be eye ms a doctor. 
Sources: New Engtand Journal of Medicine (1.2); Archives of Internal Medicine wirces: New England Journal of Medicine; Centers tor Disease Cont { Prevention; Guidant Corp 
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of most guys and gals hurt themselves by not getting enough calcium. 
lo c-t-(oig Moll) aie) m@ch-i(-\-1-1 Ne) Maill| &-Mel-) am Acleimeoleloh mad Maal-l8L 4°) on 
Especially if we don’t have to tell you again. 


. £ MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


JIMMY SPITS & DENNIS FRANZ ©1997 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 
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Joshua Quittner 





The Once and Future King 


NLINE, THEY USED TO SAY, CONTENT IS KING. BUT 
anyone who visited the Internet World trade show 
in New York City last week could see that’s a lie. 
Downstairs, in the peasant quarters of the Javits 
Convention Center, lots of struggling Web publish- 
ers huddled in drab booths and unadorned stalls, 
lonely as Maytag repairmen. Who among them could afford to 
rent a place on the ground floor? 





tent folks. Surely he would know: his company sells an aston- 
ishing $3 million worth of PCs over the Web every day. 
“We've had days in the heat of Christmas rush that hit $6 mil- 
lion,” he says, without a hint of shame. He estimates his $12 
billion company will sell $1 billion worth of machines over the 
| Net by year’s end, half of them to home users. 
Which isn’t to say that only computer stuff is selling on- 
line. Millions of people are buying 





Upstairs, the digital aristocracy 


airplane tickets and books and cars 








was on parade. IBM, Compaq, the 
company formerly known as Bell 
Labs. There was Microsoft in a 
sprawling “pavilion,” surrounded by 
legions of loyal affiliates. Next door, 
Sun Microsystems occupied a com- 
parable fortress, flanked by scores of 
its own Java-fueled, death-to-M icrosoft 
freedom fighters. 

They dominated the ground 
floor, these fat companies that have 





made fortunes in the informa- 
tion industry. And everywhere you 
heard the same story: thanks to “E- 
commerce”—selling goods and services on the Web— 
their business is exceeding the rosiest expectations. 

Now, I don’t mean to whine, but what about me? Lots of 
people used to believe that the Net would be a renaissance for 
writers and artists and even journalists. But what it really is, it 
turns out, is an electronic Yellow Pages, an interactive card cat- 
alog, a mall without a parking lot. 

So I sought out Michael Dell, the 32-year-old founder of 
Dell Computers, to find out if there was any hope for us con- 





Dell: The Web's $6 million-a-day man 


and all manner of CDs. iQVC, the 
online arm of the home-shopping 
channel, moves $100,000 worth of 
tchotchkes a day over the Web. In- 
ternational Data Corp. estimates that 
shoppers will spend $8.5 billion 
online this year (and $155 billion 
by 2001.) But Dell tops the pack. 

This should be unsurprising to 
anyone who has followed the career 
of the richest billionaire in Texas. 
Since he founded his company in a 
college dorm room, Dell has made a 
habit of spotting trends when they 
are still mere suggestions. Maybe that’s why his company’s 
stock has jumped 20,000% since 1990. Four years ago, when 
the Web was just a strand, Dell made his first online purchase 
(aT shirt). The idea of selling computers online was his. 

So what about content, I ask him. When will content be 
king? “Maybe,” Dell suggested gently, “the content is com- 
merce.” The king is dead. Long live the king. a 








Read the Netly News daily on the Web at netlynews.com 


BOY TOYS TEE OFF CAR TECH 
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NOISE ALERT GOLFER'S Shots TUNE UP Car- 
Thought the falling short? Teardrop and radio thieves 
Tamagotchi elliptical dimples on Top- may take a 
craze was Flite's Aero ball are sup- while to catch 
over? No such posed to cut wind resistance on, but they'd 
luck. Bandai, drive. be wise to 
the chief pur- steer clear of 
veyor of virtual Blaupunkt's 
pets, is now new Toronto 
flogging DigiMons, an equally annoying toy mobile CD and Sydney tape players. The 
for boys. Like the Tamagotchis, they need $400-to-$570 digitally secure systems won't 
lots of care and feeding. But like most boys, work without their smart cards. Crooks who 
they also like to fight. For maxifun, kids can ignore the orange warning sticker may dis- 


connect two toys and watch them duke it out. 





cover too late that their crime doesn’t play. 
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Dodge Neon. 


Dodge Neon with $1500 cash back. 


Now it’s even easier to take off in a Dodge Neon. After $1500 cash back, Neon’s just 
$10,155 for starters, $12,830 nicely equipped* with lots of neat stuff like A/C, automatic, 
power front windows, power locks and power mirrors. Or get low 19% APR financing 

for up to 60 months. But you better move quick. They're going pretty fast these days. 


Neon | The New Dodge 


For more info call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. Or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 





Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children. "Includes destination, MSRPs after cash back exclude tax. Base 
sedan higher. "1.95/40 mos, financing on Neon = $17.48 per month per $1,000 financed for qualified buyers. Or get $1 500 cash hack 





LEASE A DELL COMPUTER AND OLD 
TECHNOLOGY BECOMES OUR PROBLEM. 
NOT YOURS. 


NEW DELL DIMENSION® XPS D233 
233MHz PENTIUM” Il PROCESSOR 


© Mini-Tower Model 

© 64MB SDRAM Memory 
512KB Integrated L2 Cache 
NEW 4.3GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive (9.5ms) 
1O0OLS Monitor (15.9" v.i.s,) 
NEW STB nVidia 4MB AGP Video Card 
NEW 32X Max Variable CD-ROM Drive 
Integrated Yamaha Wavetable Sound 
Altec Lansing ACS-90 Speakers 
NEW 56K Capable** U.S. Robotics x2 
WinModem 


NEW Microsoft® Home Essentials $8 
with Money 98; McAfee VirusScan 
Microsoft Windows® 95 and Internet 
Explorer 

Microsoft IntelliMouse* 

¢ 3 Year Limited Warranty’ with 1 Year 
On-site* Service 


$99 Trine. 


DELLS TWO-YEAR PERSONAL LEASE, STARTING AT $99 A MONTH. or buy today for $2149 


Order Code #501217 





A little overwhelmed by the rate of technology change? Suffering from the “fear of computer 


commitment?” Well, you can breathe easier now. Because in addition to our business lease DOLL 
program, Dell is now offering computer leasing directly to consumers on all our Dell Dimension 

desktops and Dell® Inspiron™ and Latitude* LM notebooks. With an over-the-phone approval process 
that typically takes just minutes and low monthly payments, you can get the latest technology on 800-433-7848 


your desk in a snap 
TO ORDER ONLINE 


But here's a real advantage: At the end of the 24-month lease period, you can 
trade your system in and lease a new one! And in the unlikely event you need www.del |.com/buydell 
service on your Dell Dimension system, it’s covered by our service program for the Mon-Fri 7am-10pm CT * Sat 8am-8pn 
entire lease term. Plus, as added flexibility, you have the option to buy your leased Tk . 
system outright at the end of the lease term, or even extend the plan for up to six aaa 


months“” So call us now or visit our website for more details 








Personal leasing arranged by Dell Financial Services L-P., an independent entity. Amount of monthly lease payments above, based upon 24-month lease. First and last 
monthly lease payments due prior to delivery: $197. All above monthly lease payments exclude taxes which may vary (for example, Hartford City, IN sales tax 
$4.93/month); shipping cost due with second payment; no security deposit required; subject to credit approval and availability. Lease terms subject to change without 
notice. “Some conditions apply. "Return shipping paid by lessee. 
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INDICTED. HENRY CISNEROS, 
50, Clinton’s first Housing 
Secretary; on 18 felony 
counts, including lying to 
the FBI about payments to 


PATSY LYNCH—IPOL 








his ex-mistress; by a feder- 
al grand jury; in Washington. 


SENTENCED. AUTUMN JACKSON, 23, mis- 
guided blackmailer who attempted to ex- 
tort $40 million from the man she would 
like to call Dad, Bill Cosby; to 26 months 
in prison; in New York City. 


DIED. GIOVANNI ALBERTO AGNELLI, 33, 
great-grandson of the founder of the 
Fiat empire and heir apparent at the 
corporation; of intestinal cancer; in 
Turin. Company legend had the dashing 
but unpretentious Agnelli 
working as a lathe operator 
to savor blue-collar life. He 
had been expected to 
succeed Cesare Romiti 
(who took over as 
chairman from Agnelli’s 
famous uncle Gianni) 
in 1999. 


DIED. WILLIE 
PASTRANO, 62, 
fleet-foot boxer 
whose nimble 
moves inspired 
Muhammad Ali; 
of cancer; in New 
Orleans. A chubby 
child who was the 
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butt of many a schoolyard joke, Pastrano 
dropped the pounds—and his oppo- 
nents—in the ring, becoming world 
light-heavyweight champion in the 
1960s. 


DIED. HAROLD (“Hal”) LIPSET, 78, pri- 
vate eye who famously put a bug in a mar- 
tini olive; in the town that avidly tracked 
his gumshoe doings, San Francisco, 
Founder of the World Association of De- 
tectives, Lipset demonstrated his electri- 
cal know-how for a Senate subcommittee 
in the 1960s with that oft parodied olive. 
Duly impressed, Washington _ briefly 
hired him as a Watergate investigator. 


DIED. ELIOT DANIEL, 89, tunemeister 
who composed the upbeat theme song 
for I Love Lucy; in Los Angeles. Con- 
vinced the wacky sitcom would tank, 
Daniel initially asked that his name 
not appear in the credits. 


DIED. TAMARAGEVA, 91, witty 
Russian ballerina- 
actress; in New 
York City. Geva, 
just shy of 16, mar- 
’ ried the choreogra- 
+> pher George Balan- 
chine, becoming, as 
her autobiography Split 
Seconds put it, “the first 
Galatea to his Pygmalion.” 
She set aside dancing in the "30s 
to act and later starred in George 
Bernard Shaw's Misalliance. 





Beware of pups, 
Mr. President. 
As LYNDON 
JOHNSON 
discovered, if 
pet dogs are not 
handled gently 
in public, the 
public can bark 
back. TIME’s 
May 8, 1964, 

© report: 





on Se 


The President ... lifted the dogs up onto their 
haunches by pulling their ears and noted 
their yapping with apparent pleasure. “It’s 
good for them,” he said. “It does them good 
to let them bark." ... Neither [the members 
of a 13-person investment task force assem- 
bled in the Rose Garden] nor the President 
thought much about the incident. But dog 
lovers howled in disagreement, flooded the 
White House with angry telegrams, letters 
and phone calls. In New York, an official of 
the American Society for the Prevention of 





Ry \ i Popularity ranking of 
: . Christmas cards in the over- 


all greeting-card industry 


85: Percentage of all greeting cards 
purchased by women 


LZ 200,000: Number of 


4 \ holiday greeting cards Vice 

“| President Al Gore and family 
W-~“ are sending this year 
170,000: Number of holiday 
greeting cards Al Gore and family sent 
last year 


$150,000: Amount Democratic 


National Committee is spending to 
cover costs of Gore’s holiday mailing 





C 


ed amount spent on toys in 
1996 


53: Percentage of toy sales that are 
rung up in the fourth quarter 


$350: Estimated amount spent per 
child each year on toys 





36: Percentage of international toy rev- 
enue represented by the U.S. market 


¥ FOR TIME 


80: Percentage of toys sold in the 
U.S. that are made abroad 


808 HAMBL 






of the Vice President. Greeting Card Association, Toy 
of Amenca 


| Sources: 01 
Manutactui 
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Cruelty to Animals said knowledgeably, “If 
somebody picked you up by the ears, you'd 
yelp too.” In London, the chairman of the 
League Against Cruel Sports snapped, “This 
is a most extraordinary way to treat a dog.” 
In Charleston, W.Va., a dog catcher said to a 
reporter, “The President did that? You're kid- 
ding. If he were in Charleston, I'd run him in.” 
But beagle experts came to Johnson's res- 
cue, said that it was indeed common practice 
in hunt country to tug the dogs’ ears to be 
sure they are in good voice. 


By Daniel Eisenberg, Tam Gray, Anita Hamilton, Janice Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Jamie Malanowski, Michele Orecklin and Alain Sanders 
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“Investors today have access to an 


unlimited amount of information. 
What they need is 


information that’s unbiased.” 


LbeoS. R Ss hart~ 






No broker gives 


unbiased 


that Charles 


New channels of information are 


MarketBuzz” opening to investors on a daily 
Ceo Access to over 80 respected 
BOZZ information providers, available basis. But having a lot of information 
through www.schwab.com 


and having the right information are 


i 1 
| NFORMATION >} two different things. 


Schwab makes an extraordinary range 





ey of information avaiable to you online AT CHARLES SCHWAB, WE BELIEVE 
cad ser QUALITY IS THE KEY. 
Select List We believe it has never been more 
Pe, Schwab's Mutual Fund Select List™ is a 
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To their surprise, negotiators in Kyoto 
hammer out a historic pact to curb global 
warming. But will it ever go into effect? 


THE PROBLEM: Coal- 
burfiing plants like this 
are changing our climate 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





IN THE END, IT CAME DOWN TO A SINGLE PERCENT- 
age point. For more than a week, negotiators at the 
Kyoto climate-change conference had been hag- 
gling over the terms of a treaty that might at last be- 
gin to do something concrete about the looming 
worldwide threat of global warming. Delegates 
had cajoled and harangued and reasoned with one 
another, trying to decide who would have to cut 
back, and how much, on pollutants that are heating 
M the globe. By last Tuesday night, after a whirlwind 
14-hour visit to Kyoto by Al Gore, the U.S.’s most 
prominent environmentalist, they were almost there. All the world’s 
industrialized nations had agreed to firm targets for reducing six dif- 
ferent “greenhouse” gases. 

All but Japan, that is. The Japanese had been assigned the most 
modest goal: cut emissions 6% below 1990 levels by the year 2012, com- 
pared with 7% for the U.S. and 8% for the 15 nations of the European 
Union (E.U.). But the Japanese wouldn't budge. Five percent was 
their limit. So the U.S. delegation called Washington to report the im- 
passe, and at 2 a.m. an exhausted 


Gore, still jet-lagged from his flight WHAT THE TREATY 
from Kyoto, got on the phone with 

Japanese Prime Minister Ryutaro REQUIRES: 
Hashimoto. Gore praised Hashi- - 
moto for Japan’s leadership in play- Developed Countries 
ing host to the conference and then must cut emissions of 
pointed out how bad it would look carbon dioxide and five 


for the host country to derail the other gases an average 
agreement over a measly percent- of 5.2% by 2012 


age point. . . 
It worked. The Japanese caved, ee 


and the conference was on its way f | 
to an accord that was as unexpect- | comparable cuts unless 


ed as it is historic. Almost no one | they choose to 
going into the meeting was opti- Emissions Trading 


ria teach dcamecent ost | Would permit countries 
NS RH : that beat their targets to 


he ban eden no Ser sa ences reduc to 
ap nici sit ase those that fall short 


es generated by human agricul- 


ture and industry are trapping the Forested Countries 





sun’s heat. And while nobody will get a break in their 
knows for certain W hat the conse- quotas because trees ab- 
quences will be, the worst-case sorb carbon dioxide 


scenarios envisioned by scientists 


include dangerously rising seas, Penalties 


more powerful storms, drastically for countries that violate 
altered weather patternsandeven | the treaty will be 


outbreaks of tropical diseases in | determined later 
places where they've never before 
been seen. 

Despite the enormity of these potential disasters, the campaign 
against global warming seemed to be over before it had even started. 
Too many hostile factions had arrived at the talks with conflicting and 
entrenched positions. No one could have predicted that when it was 
all over, a jubilant Johny Lahure, Luxembourg’s Environment Minis- 
ter and one of Europe’s top negotiators, would stand up and say, “To- 
day there are no losers and only one winner, the environment.” 

Not that everyone would agree. What happened in Kyoto will not, 
in and of itself, stave off global warming. The treaty now known as 
the Kyoto Protocol dictates that by 2012 the average output of heat- 
trapping gases like carbon dioxide—generated mostly by the burning 
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of fossil fuels in factories, 
cars and power plants 
must be reduced 5.2% be- 
low where it was in 1990. 
But it would take a 60% re- 
duction to make much of a 
dent in the greenhouse gas- 
es that have been building 
up in the atmosphere since 
the start of the industrial 
revolution. 

Beyond that, the Kyoto 
accord doesn’t require de- 
veloping countries like 
China and India—them- 
selves major polluters—to 
reduce their emissions at 
all. To complicate matters 
further, the treaty will not 
take effect until it has been 
ratified—and in the U.S., 
Senate Republicans have 
made it clear that that they 
have no intention of letting 
that happen. Even if they 
did, Congress would then 
have to approve tax incen- 
tives and other costly measures to bring the 
U.S. into compliance. And that would re- 
quire the even more conservative House to 
go along. 

Given the long list of caveats, it’s 
tempting to think the Kyoto negotiators 


have badly overstated the significance of 


their treaty. Yet even some env ironmental- 
ists, despite having hoped for a much 
tougher agreement, were surprisingly up- 
beat. “It’s disappointing in terms of what 
it'll do for the environment,” says Jennifer 
Morgan, who attended the meeting as a 
representative of the Climate Action Net- 
work. “But we have a legally binding docu- 
ment. That's a start.” 

For the first week of the conference, 
even a start seemed well out of reach. E.U. 
delegates, representing countries with es- 
pecially powerful green parties, had arrived 
in Kyoto with an ambitious proposal: in- 
dustrial nations should cut their emissions 
15% below 1990 levels by the year 2010. 
Easy for them to say: Europe relies heavily 
on emission-free nuclear power. Besides, 
the collapse of the former East Germany's 
antiquated industries and a massive 
switchover in Great Britain from coal to 
natural gas during the 1990s have given Eu- 
rope a big head start toward that goal. 

Meanwhile the U.S. has been riding an 
economic boom that has driven energy use 
and emissions steadily upward. By 2000 
Americans will be pumping out 8% more 
greenhouse gases than in 1990. Reversing 
that trend would be tough in any case, but 
politics makes it even tougher. An alliance 
of industry leaders and Republicans loudly 
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EXEMPT: The treaty doesn’t cover emissions in countries like Thailand 


HOW OUR LIVES 
WOULD HAVE TO CHANGE 


Industry would have to 
become much more energy- 
efficient and switch from 
dirty fuels like coal and 

oil to cleaner natural gas, which 
generates far less carbon dioxide 


= insists that making Ameri- 
= cans adopt costly energy- 
saving technology could put 
- the economy into a crash 
dive. At the very least, they 
= say,a global-warming treaty 
must impose strict cutbacks 
on poor, developing coun- 
tries as well as on rich, in- 
dustrial nations. Otherwise, 
they argue, the U.S. will face 
unfair competition from for- 
eign corporations. Indeed, 
the Senate voted unani- 
mously last summer to re- 
ject any treaty that let devel- 
oping nations off the hook. 
At the same time, the 
Clinton Administration 
faced pressure from envi- 
ronmentalists and foreign 
governments that argued 
that as the greatest green- 
house-gas emitter on the 
planet, the U.S. should take 
the lead in cutting back—a 
position the President him- 
self took seriously. In the end, Clinton split 
the difference. Chief U.S. negotiator Stuart 
Eizenstat, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic, Business and Agricultural Affairs, 
arrived in Kyoto with a proposal to cut 


| emissions back to 1990 levels, no lower, be- 
| tween 2008 and 2012. 


The U.S. also wanted developing coun- 
tries to make cuts of their own, and pro- 
posed a system of emissions trading that 


| would let the market, not government, de- 


Drivers would have to trade | 


in gas-guzzling cars for 
more fuel-efficient models 
or for automobiles that run 
at least partly on fuel cells, batteries 
and other nonpolluting power sources 


Homeowners would be 

urged to generate their own 

emission-free electricity by, 

for example, installing tiles 
that incorporate solar cells on the 
roofs of their houses 


Electric utilities would 
have to rely more and 
more on renewable energy 
sources like wind, solar, 
hydroelectric and perhaps someday 
even nuclear power 


Consumers would have to 
start buying devices that 
consume far less energy, 
including compact- 
fluorescent bulbs and appliances 
redesigned to use minimal electricity 
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cide how to achieve cutbacks. A country 
that had overshot its goals, for example, 
could sell its excess percentage points to a 
nation that had fallen short. And a compa- 
ny that modernized a plant in another 
country would get to take credit itself for 
the resulting savings. 

But Europe and many developing 
countries rejected emissions trading and 
across-the-board cutbacks, and no one 
would budge on what the goals should be. 
For a week, more than 2,200 delegates 
from 161 countries spun their rhetorical 
wheels in a grueling series of meetings, 
while about 6,500 nonvoting observers and 
reporters watched in dismay. 

Then, last Monday, Gore flew into 
town for a marathon of speeches and meet- 
ings designed to get the talks moving at 
last. In public, Gore said he had urged U.S. 
delegates “to show increased negotiating 
flexibility’—a signal that America was 
ready to cut some sort of deal. Just how far 
the Administration was willing to go, how- 
ever, wasn’t clear until the very last 
minute. Even as Air Force Two was land- 
ing in Kyoto, Gore was on the phone with 
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White House officials trying to nail down 
what the strategy should be. They finally 
agreed that Gore would quietly give U.S. 
negotiators permission to move to a 2%-to- 
3% reduction from 1990 levels. 

That, says the White House, broke a 
logjam. Suddenly the contest was no 
longer a battle of wills between the U.S. 
and the E.U. “By going a bit lower,” says a 
U.S. official, “we became fully in syne with 
the Japanese.” And with Japan and the U.S. 
united, and Russia and other nations sign- 
ing on as well, the E.U. now faced a bloc 
that included most of the developed world. 

Still, it took some behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering to get the two sides together. 
Clinton had been telling British Prime 
Minister Tony Blair for months that he 
might need last-minute help in closing the 
deal. That moment apparently came on 
Tuesday afternoon last week, when Clin- 
ton called Blair to enlist his assistance. The 
British, says the White House official, were 
“much more realistic and open-minded” 
than other European governments. 

With Britain behind it, the deal was 
nearly set: the E.U. would cut emissions 
their 8%, the Japanese 6% and the U.S. a 
nominal 7%. (Administration officials in- 
sist that the most realistic accounting 
scheme makes the actual cutbacks lower; 
what's called 7% in Kyoto, they say, is re- 
ally 3% at most.) After Gore twisted 
Hashimoto’s arm, those were the numbers 
that stuck. Exhausted negotiators took an 
additional 10 hours to iron out the details— 
as Japanese workers hovered impatiently, 
waiting to set up for a trade show at Kyoto’s 
International Conference Hall—but the 
American negotiating team never had to 
come back with a new proposal. 

That’s not to say the U.S, got every- 
thing it wanted. Thanks to tough condi- 
tions demanded by both the Europeans 
and the developing world, key details of 
the emissions-trading proposal never did 
get worked out. The delegates also couldn’t 
agree on what sanctions might be levied 
against countries that fail to meet their tar- 
gets. And a clause saying that developing 
countries could voluntarily sign on to emis- 
sion-reduction goals was still too strong for 
China and others to swallow—a problem 
that, if not solved, will make ratification by 
the U.S. Senate next to impossible. 

Negotiators hope that all these issues 
can be resolved at a follow-up conference 
in Buenos Aires a year from now. Mean- 
while—as the politicians jockey for posi- 
tion—cars, factories and power plants con- 
tinue to pour hundreds of millions of tons 
of greenhouse gases every year into the 
ever thickening atmosphere. | —Reported 
by Irene M. Kunii/Kyoto and Karen Tumulty/ 
Washington 








A Treaty Meets a Sour Congress 


© UNDERSTAND THE POSSIBLE FATE OF A TREATY THAT WOULD GOVERN THE 

air, it helps to consider what happened to the treaty that would govern the 

oceans. That earlier pact is known as the Law of the Sea Treaty, but as far 

as the U.S. Senate is concerned, its fate and its initials are the same: Lost. 
Although more than 100 other nations have ratified it since 1982, the Law of the 
Sea Treaty before the Foreign Relations Committee, along with al- 
most 80 other international pacts covering eve from a nuclear-test ban 
to a boundary agreement between the U.S. and Cuba. And, as shown by the de- 
feat of major free-trade legislation last month, Congress seems less inclined 
than in the past to join international movements, The nationalist passions re- 
flected in the candidacies of Ross Perot and Pat Buchanan have sunk deep into 
Republican politics: just before Congress adjourned this year, it refused to pay 
$1 billion in back dues to the U.N. or 
to contribute the $3.5 billion the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was ask- 
ing to help stabilize Asia’s economies. 

Senate leader Trent Lott, 
reid bb hag Seem dr aster 
his own party for helping President 
Clinton pass a chemical-weapons 
treaty earlier this year, didn’t bother 
to wait for negotiators in Japan to fin- 
ish their work last week before de- 
claring the deal dead. “If they come 
back and think we're going to go 
along with what they're doing in Ky- 
oto, they've got another think com- ACT2 
ing,” Lott said. That was by no means 
a strictly partisan assessment. Massa- ia henryati 
chusetts Democrat John Kerry, who start. Now it’s up to 
backs the deal, publicly urged the Ad- Gore to sell the deal 
ministration to hold off submitting it to a reluctant Senate, 
ee ps Aas 

But whether ite House declared 

wins or loses, it will be up to Vice bone dry na 
President Al Gore to lead the fight. 
He’s the one who has devoted a political career to pressing the issue, and he’s 
the one who wants to be elected President just as the treaty comes before Con- 
gress. In his first news conference after the agreement was announced last 
week, the Vice President moved to defuse the first wave of criticism against it 
by saying the White House has “completely ruled out” the idea of raising taxes 
to meet the treaty’s requirements and would not even consider submitting it to 
the Senate unless developing nations participate. “As long as it doesn’t mean tax- 
es or a special deal for China, we'll be O.K.,” says a hopeful Gore aide. “As long 
as the economy keeps humming along, they're going to have trouble portraying 
this as a job killer.” 

But the Administration’s dismal record on the recent trade bill proved that 
banking on the economy is not enough. So the campaign to convince the coun- 
try that the treaty’s targets are reasonable and relatively will begin next 
month, President Clinton’s budget proposal will include $5 billion in tax incen- 
tives and research grants aimed at spurring businesses toward energy efficien- 
cy, even without being bound by a treaty. The White House is also hoping that 
new advances in tec erators that can run on the energy it 


hnology—say, refrigi 
takes to burn a light bulb—will help make the treaty seem more consumer 
friendly. Its success in the end will depend on expanding America’s environ- 
mental constituency: Will the soccer moms give up their sport-utility vehicles 
—By Karen Tumulty/Washington 


for a future of fresh air? 
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The Tiniest Terrors 


A spark probably doomed TWA 800—and other 747s may not be immune 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 





OULD THERE POSSIBLY BE A TINIER 

or more innocent-seeming mea- 

surement than the millijoule? The 

unit of energy denotes roughly the 

wallop packed by a dime dropped 

ona table from a height of 2 in. But 
as the National Transportation Safety Board 
revealed in hearings held in Baltimore last 
week, minuscule can mean sinister. Calmly, 
patiently, safety-board explosion expert 
Merritt Birky explained that a spark carrying 
one-quarter millijoule of energy was all that 
was necessary to ignite the contents of the 
12,890-gal. central fuel tank of TWA Flight 
800 in 1996 off Long Island—a tank that then 
exploded, destroying the plane and killing all 
230 people aboard. 

It didn’t take a missile. It didn’t take a 
meteorite, a bullet or even a bird. In fact, the 
safety board still doesn’t know the exact 
source of the spark that presumably ignited 
Flight 800’s mostly empty central fuel tank, 
a container similar to those sloshing just be- 
low passengers’ feet in many commercial 


carriers. But the trigger’s precise identity 
may be disturbingly moot. In a week of tech- 
nical testimony considerably more alarming 
than had been expected, safety-board chair- 
man James Hall made it clear that the fuel, 
transformed from a stable liquid state to 
volatile vapors by the exhaust heat from air 
conditioners cooling the plane on a hot July 
evening, was so combustible that almost 
anything could have touched it off; that 970 
other currently active 747s may be at some 
risk for the same catastrophe, especially 
when the air conditioning is overworked; 
and that, in Hall’s opinion, the industry has 
been remiss in checking those planes for 
danger and researching ways to fix the tanks. 
According to papers released by the Federal 
Aviation Administration, the fuel tanks of 26 
planes—13 civilian and 13 military—have 
blown up since 1959. By week's end fre- 
quent flyer and Senate majority leader Trent 
Lott pronounced himself “very nervous” 
and promised hearings on the topic. 

Lott may have been playing to the mil- 
lions of Americans who will soon partici- 
pate in the second busiest travel week of 
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the year. James McIntyre speaks only for 
himself. An air-accident investigator, 
McIntyre observed the hearings as an ex- 
pilot who flew TWA’s New York-Paris 
route repeatedly with a nearly empty cen- 
tral tank. (Drained to reduce weight, it was 
filled only for longer flights.) Asked if he’d 
try it again after the week’s disclosures, he 
replied carefully, “I wouldn’t have a prob- 
lem—in the wintertime.” 


NO ONE HAD FORESEEN THAT KIND OF JUMPI- 
ness. Three weeks ago, James Kallstrom, 
who led the F's dogged investigation into 
possible missile and bomb attacks on Flight 
800, ruled out those possibilities, and last 
Tuesday he announced his retirement to pri- 
vate life. The disaster was now officially an 
accident, and the major drama at the safety- 
board hearings was expected to be the reac- 
tions of some 100 relatives of victims, invited 
as observers. Indeed, after bravely perusing 
transcripts from the plane’s cockpit voice 
recorder (the captain at one point noted the 
plane was climbing especially fast, like a 
“homesick angel”) and toughing out excru- 





ciatingly detailed computer-generated crash 
simulations and a slide marked “Chart 4.7 
Body Fragmentation,” several dozen rela- 
tives marched from the hall to protest the 
unapologetic testimony of medical examin- 
er Dr. Charles Wetli, whose work they still 
think was slow and insensitive. 

Yet by Tuesday evening it was clear 
that the hearings’ emotional center was not 
the past but Hall’s fears for the future. His 
primary frustration involved a long-held 
industry custom. Designers have always— 
“since the first airplane,” noted Daniel 
Cheney, an FAA manager—understood the 
dangers inherent in cramming electricity 
into a narrow airborne hull with the flam- 
mable vapors that can result when a tank is 
hot and mostly empty, but they have ad- 
dressed the problem primarily by isolating 
or eliminating the sources of possible 
sparks. Their assumption that further pre- 
cautions involving the fuel tanks were un- 
necessary has historically been supported 
by the FAA, whose sometimes contradicto- 
ry mandate requires it to tend both the air- 
line industry's safety and its financial 
health. Thus a year ago, when the safety 
board recommended four short-term pro- 
tective measures focused on the fuel tanks, 
the agency politely ignored them. 

The huge surprise of last week’s testi- 
mony was the determination that when a 
mostly empty fuel tank gets as hot as TWA 
800’s was (about 145° at takeoff, because of 
the 400° exhaust thrown off by air-condi- 
tioning units a foot away), the electrical 





charge necessary to detonate the resulting | 


fumes is roughly a quarter of the smallest 


— 


spark you feel when scuffing your foot on a 
rug. Said safety-board officer Peter Goelz: 
“We had no idea how little energy it took to 
cause an explosion.” Hall remarked, “I for 
one don’t see how every ignition source 
can ever be eliminated.” The obvious con- 
clusion: instead of trying to snuff every 
minuscule fuse, designers should disarm 
the fuel-tank bomb. 

There was some discussion of possible 
igniters: power surges and wires whose 
worn insulation could have turned them 
into spark plugs. Even spontaneous com- 
bustion couldn't be ruled out. Hall’s main 
attention and considerable scorn, however, 
were trained on the neglected science of 
fuel-tank security. “I think I reflect to some 
degree the concern the American traveling 
public has in this issue,” he said in a decep- 
tively soft drawl. “In this country, we look to 
the Faa for regulations on safety.” Incensed 
that in the months since the crash, industry 
inspectors have checked the fuel-tank safe- 
ty of only 52 of the 970 Boeing 747s in oper- 
ation, Hall asked Boeing officials whether 
the 52 included Air Force One. Receiving 
the predictable affirmative answer, he har- 
rumphed, “Every airline passenger has as 
much right to safety as the President.” 

By the time Hall was done, both his tar- 
gets were claiming to be on his side. The 
FAA’s Cheney announced that his agency 
had decided to study the safety board’s rec- 
ommendations. Insisting that “we are seri- 
ously embracing attacking this problem on 
the flammable-vapor level,” he pledged to 
“take action” on fuel-tank maintenance pro- 
grams for all U.S. aircraft. Boeing declared 


LAST REMAINS: This 
reassembly was part of 
the biggest crash 
inquiry in U.S. history 
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that it had been studying fuel-tank im-? 
provements since the crash and is consider- 
ing more thorough insulation and “sweep-? 
ing” out accumulated fumes during flight. = 

In fairness, it must be noted that the var- * 
ious fuel-tank solutions are fraught with: 
complications. Two seemingly simple an-? 
swers—distance the air-conditioning units? 
from the tank or fly with it full of fuel—would z 
boost ticket prices. So would “inerting,” in- 
jecting a nonexplosive gas to decrease the 
fuel’s volatility, although the manufacturer 
of the $1.5 million inerting units used in 
some military planes claims that simpler 
civilian versions would cost just $80,000 per 
plane. Some inerting gases, however, are po- 
tentially lethal: they reduce one danger to 
passengers but increase another. Cautioned 
Boeing's chief fuel-system engineer, Ivor 
Thomas: “We would much prefer to be slow 
and careful and correct than to rush into 
something where we find six months later it 
was the wrong thing to do.” 

Said Hall: “I don’t think the board 
wants you all to rush into anything that is 
unsafe. We do want you to rush into looking 
at the problem.” In this he was supported by 
the sober-looking crowd at the front of the 
ballroom. “You look at that,” said Barbara 
Johns, whose 18-year-old daughter Court- 
ney was the first victim identified after the 
crash, “and you wonder, If these are known 
safety problems, why aren't they correcting 
them before people die? That’s the answer 
we'd like—because people we love are still 
flying.” Reported by Melissa August and 
Jerry Hannifin/Baltimore and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington 
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Margaret Carlson 


Lies My Ambassador Told Me 


Why do some successful people need to fabricate their defining moments? 


I LIE, YOU LIE, WE ALL LIE, ACCORDING TO EX- 

perts. When I was eight years old, I told every- 

one the new mud flap with the rhinestone on 

my Schwinn was the prize for winning the bik- 

ing competition at the Knights of Columbus. I 

was humiliated when the fact checkers in my 

neighborhood found out I'd only collected 

the consolation prize for slow-riding. Chas- 

«tened, I stuck close to reality until I was trying to account for 

some dead spots between college and law school, and law 

2school and life. Rather than admit to traveling aimlessly around 

= Europe, I put down that I was studying French, in which I was 

2 fluent. How truthful was that? My daughter rolls her eyes 

when I order boeuf bourguignon. These incidents, embarrass- 

* ing though they be, fall within the acceptable range of victim- 

less embellishment, those exaggerations that burnish a 

humdrum existence, amuse our 

listeners or impress a potential 

employer. A résumé is a sales doc- 

ument, and some puffery is toler- 

ated. Family weddings would be 

duller if Uncle Joe were limited to 
the small fish he caught. 

What's remarkable is how 
many people, upon closer exami- 
nation, turn out to have gone 
much further, fabricating stories 
to include wars they did not fight, 
degrees they did not acquire, 
events that did not happen, even 
defining moments they did not 
have. Last Thursday the body of 
former U.S. Ambassador M. Larry 
Lawrence was dug up from Ar- 
lington National Cemetery after 
no one could come up with proof 
that he had actually been in the 
merchant marine. Lawrence had given himself a war record 
so moving that his voice cracked when he told about being 
thrown into the icy Arctic Ocean when his ship was torpe- 
doed. It turned out, however, that he was at Wilbur Wright Ju- 
nior College in Chicago at the time. If the question of wealthy 
contributors’ buying burial plots in Arlington had not arisen, 
he and his secret could very well have rested in peace. 

The living usually get away with lying until they're in the 
limelight. Federal Judge James Ware often told the moving 
tale of how his younger brother Virgil was gunned down by 
two white teenagers right before his eyes, an event that oc- 
curred on the day in 1963 that four black girls were killed 
when a church was bombed in Birmingham, Ala. He called the 
death a defining experience that made him “hungry for jus- 
tice.” Last month he withdrew his nomination to the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Virgil Ware was killed all right, but 
he was no relation to the judge. 

According to Christopher Ogden’s biography Life of the 


Party, Pamela Harriman, for her Senate confirmation to be 





Lawrence, with wife and Clinton in 1993; in Arlington, top 


Ambassador to France, came clean about her entry in Who's 
Who in America: she was not a college graduate, nor had she 
done postgraduate work at the Sorbonne. Ronald Reagan so 
conflated his movies with real life that he often spoke as if he 
hadn’t spent the war years on the back lot in Culver City. 

Many people who falsify their experience, says author 
Sissela Bok, rationalize that “it helps me and it hurts no- 
body.” They do not think about the qualified person who 
didn’t get the job, the book contract, the government ap- 
pointment. You have to wonder about the state of mind of the 
already successful people who lie when they know how easy 
it is to be tripped up. Are they self-loathers who want to bring 
themselves down, knowing they would get found out sooner 
or later anyway? Or are they overtaken by grandiosity, the 
need to be at the center of their own melodrama? Former 
Cabinet member Robert Reich didn’t make things up until 
_ he left office. But then he packed 
2 his memoirs with numerous 
vivid scenes, including a Con- 
gressman jumping up and down 
screaming and an attack by cigar- 
puffing capitalists at a lunch, 
which Slate magazine showed in 
an Internet minute did not hap- 
pen. And what was Senator 
Robert Torricelli thinking when 
he recalled with great emotion 
the anti-Italian bias he felt when 
he watched the Kefauver orga- 
nized-crime hearings on a flick- 
ering TV screen? He was an in- 
fant at the time. 

Politicians often succumb to 
the constant pressure for a stir- 
ring personal anecdote. During 
his abortive run for the presi- 
dency in 1987, solidly suburban 
Senator Joseph Biden appropriated scenes from the coal- 
mining boyhood of British Labour Party leader Neil Kin- 
nock. To make a point about welfare dependency, 
Supreme Court Justice Clarence Thomas said his sister 
was once so dependent on handouts she would get “mad 
when the mailman [was] late with her check.” In fact, she 
worked most of her life. 

Lawrence, already rich enough from real estate to buy an 
ambassadorship fair and square, had a life story inadequate 
to the glossy life he wanted to lead, marked by too much 
wheeling and dealing and too many wives (four). He needed 
a heroic life, not just a successful one. Used to getting what 
he wanted, he ordered up a war record from his assistant, 
who found the S.S. Horace Bushnell and voila (pardon my 
French), instant history. As details trickle out about 
Lawrence, we all say how could we not know? Those selling 
ambassadorships, of course, don’t want to know. And it’s in 
the nature of lying that the victim remain fooled. Lawrence 
was a master. He took his lie to his grave. BL 
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Why Talk Is Not Cheap 


The turmoil of Clinton’s race initiative is the latest 
evidence of America’s black-white distrust 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 


TO GET SOME INSIGHT 
into the state of race rela- 
tions in America, take a 
look at the state of the 
President's Initiative on 
Race. Led by historian John Hope Franklin, 
the seven-member advisory board has been 
denounced for political correctness (every 
member generally favors affirmative action) 
and censured for not wanting to listen to 
dissenters (Franklin declined to hear from 
affirmative action’s leading opponent, Ward 
Connerly). Ata recent community gathering 
in Dallas, which was sanctioned by the pan- 


el and led by Transportation Secretary Rod- 
ney Slater, the doors were shut and whites 
kept away. And on the board itself, some 
frustrated that they've 
stopped attending meetings regularly, “The 
President would probably like to start this 
thing over,” a White official. 
The problem is, it’s too late.’ 

For one thing, Clinton has said too of- 
ten that the initiative’s work is a top prior- 
ity of his second term. But, more concrete- 
ly, it has turned into the Initiative That Ate 
the Executive Branch. There are 30 people 
assigned to it, more than work on the en- 
tire White House domestic-policy opera- 
And that’s not counting White House 
officials, like deputy chief of staff Sylvia 
Mathews, who spend long hours managing 
it, or the ( 


employ ees 


members are so 


says House 


tion 


abinet secretaries and federal 


who have been ordered to 


come up with projects that deal with race. 

In the White House, the effort to pro- 
mote diversity has actually divided the Pres- 
ident’s staff along racial and gender lines. 
Several top Clinton aides gave up on the ini- 
tiative months ago, complaining that it had 
been “co-opted” by women and minorities 
on the staff who wanted it to be more of a 
feel-good outreach program than a launch- 
ing pad for specific policy proposals. Ten- 
sions have been exacerbated by resentment 
over the fact that for all of Clinton’s rhetoric 
about a multicultural White House, his deci- 
sion makers have almost always been white 
males. “The white boys don’t like not being 
in charge, so they took their marbles and 


PEACEFUL 
IN PUBLIC 


harmony 
reigned when 
Hillary led a 
student panel 
in a discussion 
about racism 


the 
President tried 
to inject some 
tension into the 
debate; the 
real friction 
occurs offstage 


went home,” says a female staff member. 
Admits a top Clinton adviser: “You could say 
the initiative is a microcosm of the problems 
of race in America. But the President didn’t 
get into this thinking 

Actually, he got into it partly by looking 
at polls. Pollster Mark Penn discovered that 
Americans were moved by the sections on 
race contained in Clinton’s second Inaugur- 
al Address and this year’s State of the Union 
speech. And, Penn also found, they were 
‘quite open to taking another look at race in 
America.” So he suggested creating a 
second Kerner Commission, the quasi- 
independent body appointed by President 
Johnson to investigate the ghetto riots of the 
late 1960s. It produced the oft-quoted line 
about America’s being “two societies, one 
black, one white, separate and unequal.” 
But it also called for creating 2 million jobs 


it would be easy.” 
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and building 6 million housing units, not the 
| kind of direction the fiscally conservative 
| Clinton was likely to embrace. The White 
House instead chose to begin conversations 
on race, led by an advisory board kept under 
its tight control. It is so tight that the board 
won't even have the last word: its report will 
be drawn up by a Clinton adviser, Christo- 
pher Edley Jr., who wrote the President's fa- 
mous “mend it, don’t end it” 
ics of affirmative action. 

The board is hamstrung in other ways. 
By federal statute, meetings attended by 
even two board members must be open to 
the public, effectively making it illegal for 
individual members to consult privately. 
“We can’t sit down and brainstorm,” says 
Robert Thomas, executive vice president of 
Republic Industries and one of two Repub- 
licans appointed by Clinton to the board. 
But if board members could talk to one an 
other, they might not come close to reach- 
ing a consensus. When Franklin declined 
last month to hear from Connerly, his deci- 
sion not only enraged conservatives but also 


answer to crit- 





caused grumbling among otherwise sympa- 
thetic board members. And Angela Oh, a 
Korean-American attorney, had wanted to 
broaden the board’s discussions to talk 
about all races, but Franklin declared that 
the main issue was still black and white 
members have very strong views 
that reject all others,” complains another 
member, “This is dead wrong.” 

Now Clinton is trying to salvage the sit- 
uation. White boys like senior policy advis 
ers Gene Sperling, Rahm Emanuel and 
Bruce Reed have been brought back into 
the process to link the initiative to specific 
policy. And the President hopes to placate 
critics by meeting with conservatives this 
week. But of the seven board members, only 
one, a Republican, plans to be there to hear 
what they have to say. With reporting by 
Sally B. Donnelly/Washington 


“Some 


SEEMS OUR MOST ORIGINAL IDEAS 


ne RECYCLED 


Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are elements we see in the vehicles 
we're developing at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Like the Synthesis 2010, A car 
whose body is made of 100% RECYCLABLE aluminum. Which is just as strong 
as steel, yet gentler on the gas pump. Today, Ford is an industry LEADER in 
aluminum fabrication and RECYCLED plastics. It’s all part of our continuing 
effort to build ENVIRONMENTALLY RESPONSIBLE cars that combine even 
better fuel economy and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary 
thinking, powered by the latest technology, will make cars and trucks safe on 


the road and the ENVIRONMENT. Which has always been our original idea. 


Sart 
Gord olor Company, 


For more information, contact us on the Internet at: http://www, ford.com 














4998. Looks TKS , a good year 

to quit smoking- 

Why? Because it's NOW- 

And because you have 

Nicorette’ gum to help you: 

Nicorette lets you decide 

how much nicotine you need, 

and when you need it: 

And Nicorette not only helps you 

stay on toP of your cravings: 

but when a craving hits, 

it helps yOu get rid of it... fast--- 

before it gets to you. 

So you can stop smoking 

before more than your resolution 
es up in smoke. 7 

















VIEWPOINT 


Charles Krauthammer 


Not Enough Conversation? 


On matters of race, we need civility, not more self-expression 


CIENTIFIC IDEAS DON’T DIE, THEY JUST FADE AWAY INTO 

popular culture. Psychoanalysis is as dead a science as 

alchemy. But its central idea, that somehow catharsis 

leads to cure, lives on—rages on—in Oprah and Geral- 
do and Ricki Lake and the whole steaming psychic stew that 
is our confessional culture. 

No serious scientist would credit the notion, both unveri- 
fied and unverifiable, that recalling the repressed, articulating 
the instinctual, magically undoes the inhibitions and patholo- 
gies of life. But no matter. So thoroughly has this fable soaked 
into the culture that it is now mere conventional wisdom that 
if we just let it all out from 
the deep recesses of our 
souls—the anger, the fear, 
the prejudice, whatever—we 
will all be better off. 

Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, President Clinton, 
whose political genius lies 
in his capacity for express- 
ing, indeed embodying, the 
zeitgeist of the moment, has 
seized upon catharsis as his 
special contribution to deal- 
ing with America’s racial 
agonies. Rather than under- 
taking, say, some vast, expen- 
sive and real program to im- 
prove inner-city schools, he 
has called for a “national 
conversation on race.” 

Because talk is cheap? Perish the thought. Because in 
confronting our deepest racial feelings—even if emotions 
are “rubbed raw,” he averred—we will emerge better and 
stronger. 

And so for the two hours of his recent town meeting in 
Akron, Ohio, the President searched and scratched, picked 
and poked to bring repressed truth and bias and hurt to the 
surface. Such was his attempt to start a “national conversa- 
tion on race.” It managed to go nowhere. 

It had to. The whole conception of a presiden- 
tially mandated national conversation is nonsense, 
indeed pernicious nonsense. It is nonsense, first, to 
think that America suffers from a dearth of conver- 
sation about race. We are obsessed with race. We 
can’t stop talking about race. Prop. 209, O.J., Piscataway, the 
gerrymandering cases, race and the death penalty, race and 
the law schools, race and the Oscars, race and baseball (black 
attendance is down): Is there an issue under the American 
sun that has not been given a racial cast? 

An angry, hectored basketballer assaults his coach, and 
within days Johnnie Cochran turns up at the player's side 
and the airwaves are filled with agonized exegeses of the 
black player-white coach issue. Why, the Shakespeare 
Theatre in Washington is playing Othello in reverse colors: 
a white man (Patrick Stewart) is Othello; Iago, Desdemona 








Ex-Golden State Warrior Latrell Sprewell with Cochran, right 





and everyone else is black. Not enough conversation? 

And, second, it is pernicious nonsense to think that 
bringing out the deepest, rawest, most unspoken parts of our 
souls is somehow the road to racial healing. Anyone who has 
actually done real psychotherapy, in which people really 
pour out their souls (in my 20s, I practiced psychiatry), 
knows how dangerous, delicate and often destructive such an 
exercise can be—even in the privacy, confidentiality and 
highly ritualized setting of the doctor-patient relationship. 
But large groups? Of strangers? On live national TV? Led by 
a well-meaning but astute and cunning pol? 

America is a society al- 
ready so dedicated to free 
expression and emotional 
openness as to astonish the 
rest of a more reticent 
world. The last thing this 
steaming multiracial, multi- 
ethnic, multi-everything 
cauldron of 260 million souls 
requires is yet more raw- 
ness in our national life. 

America’s problem is 
not inhibition. It is exhibi- 
tion. What the President 
and the polity and the ped- 
agogues should be preach- 
ing is racial decency. Re- 
spect. Restraint. Manners. 
The lesson ought to be: 
Whatever your innermost 
feelings—and we have no idea, despite the claims of pop 
psychology, how to change inner feelings—we demand 
certain behavior. That is what the civil rights laws are about. 
They do not mandate a pure society. They mandate right 
conduct amid impurity. 

The decline of racial prejudice comes over generations, 
as children are taught, as today’s children are indeed taught, 
the fundamental moral equality of all peoples and the fun- 
damental silliness—apart from the immorality—of 
distinctions based on race. (And we certainly don’t 
help teach our children indifference to race when 
we perpetuate social and political policies, such as 
preferential treatment based on race, that insist on 
the centrality of race consciousness.) 

Akron was more than just another example of this Pres- 
ident’s belief in the therapeutic effects of talk, of his convic- 
tion that the major role of government is not to do but to dis- 
cuss. It embodied perfectly the vacuousness of the race 
policy of an Administration that has U-turned twice on the 
landmark Piscataway case—first joining, then opposing, then 
supporting again the suit of a white teacher fired to make 
room for a black colleague. 

A President flummoxed by the dilemmas of race choos- 
es to talk them into extinction. No dice. Talk is not a cure. It 
is a dodge. tT] 
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By FRANK GIBNEY JR. TOKYO 


HE CLOCK IS TICKING OMINOUSLY 
for Japan Inc. After six years of 
stagnation, the world’s second 
richest nation is threatened by the 
financial crisis that has hammered 
and humiliated the wildfire econ- 
omies of Asia. As South Korea slid 
close toward insolvency last week, the 
Japanese were looking toward their leaders, 
and foreign investors were looking to Japan 
for signals that the Pacific Rim’s chief Asian 
power could buffer the quakes rattling the 
region's interlocking systems. 

The signs were not good. Four major 
Japanese financial institutions collapsed 
last month, dragging the value of the yen to 
a five-year low. The Nikkei stock-market 
average ricocheted anxiously on every 
shred of news. The only figures on the rise 
were those for bankruptcies, unemploy- 
ment and suicides. National confidence 
congealed into a deep gloom as headlines 
warned of the coming “Great Depression.” 
The government that for so many decades 
guided the economy with an iron hand is 
floundering, seemingly at a loss for ways to 
yank the country out of its tailspin. Kazumi 
Ehara, an suburban 
Tokyo, speaks for many of his countrymen 
when he says, “The Japanese people have 
been told repeatedly by the government 
that the economy will get better, only to be 
betrayed. I can no longer trust them.” 

That sense of distrust was intensified 
by the spectacle of South Korea’s continu- 
ing meltdown. Seoul jolted the world again 
last week when its largest state-owned 
bank halted efforts to raise $2 billion in 
desperately needed cash to pay off loans 
from Japan and other countries. The re- 
treat, which came barely a week after the 
International Monetary Fund agreed to 
ride in with a $57 billion rescue package, 
raised the specter of a massive default by 
the world’s lth largest economy on its far- 
flung foreign obligations. 

In one of the worst weeks yet in the re- 
gion’s financial turmoil, fears that the IMF's 
largest-ever handout would not salvage 
matters dragged down every Asian market 
and currency, especially Seoul’s. That situ- 
ation could reverberate ruinously in Japan. 
Not only is Korea in hock to Japan for at 
least $24 billion, but a further deteriora- 
tion of the Korean won—which has lost a 
staggering 50% of its value against the U.S. 
dollar this year—would make it harder for 
Japanese products to compete with Korean 
exports, from cars to steel to electronics. 
That in turn would plunge Japan deeper 
into the recession that now looms as a 
strong possibility for next year. 
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THE LAST, | 


With Korea on the brink, can Japan change 


The crisis is compounded by Seoul's 
paralyzed politics. The country will hold 
presidential elections this week, which 
leads the candidates to demagogue on the 
IMF deal rather than implement it quickly. 
Koreans who are not thoroughly disheart- 
ened by the implosion of their huge, high- 
ly industrialized economy are humiliated 
and resentful at the thought of a bailout 
from abroad. That makes it even harder for 
skittish politicians to impose the draconian 
remedies South Korea must swallow. 

The main fire wall against a global fi- 
nancial crisis is still Japan. It has huge 
foreign-currency reserves and is the prin- 
cipal source of investment capital in the re- 
gion. Seoul is looking desperately to Tokyo 
to roll over its credit. But Japanese banks, 
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burdened with a quarter-trillion dollars of 
bad domestic debt, cannot easily risk more 
South Korean sinkhole. 
Japan is also the origin of the very econom- 
ic model that is causing the crisis. No one 
really knows, but many moneymen fear 
that Japan’s own financial system could be 
as dangerously debt-ridden as South Ko- 
rea’s. The global economic network should 
be able to withstand even a wholesale de- 
fault in Seoul, but failure in Japan would 
spread trouble everywhere. 

In many ways, the crisis in Korea is a 
worst-case scenario of what could happen 
in Japan. Both economies are dominated 
by an unholy trinity of old-school politi- 
cians, bureaucrats and_ industrialists, 
whose “crony capitalism” has loaded up 


money in the 
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BIG CHILL: In Tokyo salarymen share a gloomy lunch; a 
businessman pauses to read the latest news; threatened 
by events in South Korea, Prime Minister Hashimoto, 
right, is confronting political challenges 








BEST HOPE 


their respective countries with untenable 
debt. The crunch came in Korea when a 
wave of bankruptcies by conglomerates, or 
chaebol, crashed down on the country’s 
banks, flooding them with write-offs for 
bad loans. Defaults of a comparable mag- 
nitude in Japan’s $4.2 trillion economy, 
which is nearly 10 times the size of Korea’s, 
could turn the so-called Asian Contagion 
into a worldwide pandemic that could 
even threaten the health of the soundest 
peacetime expansion in U.S. history. 

The tremors beneath Japan’s financial 
institutions got so bad last week that 
dithering politicians finally had to act. The 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party (L.D.P.) 
managed to commit itself to a controver- 
sial, publicly financed $80 billion scheme 


kly enough to save itself and the world economy? 


to shore up the banks. But that is as far as it 
got. If Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto 
does not produce a rapid consensus on ex- 
actly how the money will be used or what 
drastic measures the government will take 
to resuscitate the economy, plummeting 
confidence will batter the markets further. 

So Japan is in a race to reinvent itself. 
Unlike Korea, Thailand or Indonesia, 
whose recoveries depend humblingly on 
multibillion-dollar handouts from the 
IMF, Asia's first economic miracle baby 
has the wherewithal—financial and so- 
cial—to do the job on its own. The world’s 
biggest creditor nation has more than 
$11 trillion in household financial assets 
alone. Having gone through substantial 
reorganization in recent years, its top 
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manufacturing companies can compete 
with the best of the rest. 

The real test for Japan is whether the 
Old Guard bureaucrats and politicians still 
holding power have the courage to make 
bold, immediate repairs. Hashimoto, the 
first Prime Minister in a decade to last more 
than 18 months, came into his second term 
last year boasting that he would reform the 
system or “explode into a ball of fire.” He 
proclaimed the most sweeping slate of 
changes Japan has seen in a century, com- 
mitting himself to a six-point program to re- 
duce the size of government, liberalize fi- 


5) nancial markets and unravel the country’s 


byzantine web of economic regulations. 
Before that, though, Hashimoto needs 
to save Japan’s troubled banking sector. 
Last week’s announcement that the ruling 
party is willing to use public funds to prop 
up the banks won only skeptical praise. 
Economists have long urged Tokyo to fol- 
low the U.S. method tested during Ameri- 
ca’s savings and loan crisis: force the clos- 
ing of weak and badly managed banks, use 
public funds to stabilize the system quick- 
ly and sell off all marketable assets. But 


| Japanese citizens blame the debacle on 


corruption and fiscal mismanagement by 
the bankers, making any use of govern- 
ment funds politically difficult. “Why 
should the government protect people who 
made risky investments and lost?” asks Yu- 
taka Hachiya, owner of a small clothing 
factory. “If my company went bankrupt, 
nobody would help me.” 

Japan’s bureaucrats remain unwilling 
to surrender to market realities. When Ya- 
maichi Securities collapsed on Nov. 24, the 
markets cheered, assuming that Japan’s 
powerful Ministry of Finance was finally 
ready to let the international markets dic- 
tate which institutions should survive. 
Wrong. Even now, says Iwao Nakatani, an 
economist at Hitotsubashi University, “the 
L.D.P. and the Ministry of Finance still 
would rather hide the full extent of the 
bad debt.” 

Investors everywhere want to know 
just how bad it really is. At Yamaichi, bank 
officials finally admitted that most of the 
brokerage’s $2.1 billion in failed loans had 
been hidden in five dummy companies es- 
tablished to conceal the losses of a host of 
select clients. Most analysts believe the 
government is well aware that many more 
institutions have the same kind of bad pa- 
per tucked away. Indeed, by the ministry’s 
own estimates, the unpaid-loan tally could 
be as high as $250 billion; by private esti- 
mates, it could rise to $400 billion. 

However gloomy today’s outlook, a 
crucial grass-roots transformation is al- 
ready under way, led by a new generation 
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of politicians, bureaucrats and entrepre- 
neurs who are thoroughly disillusioned 
with the status quo. More worldly, more 
independent, these Japanese are challeng- 
ing the old, ossified way of doing things by 
starting up new companies, leading civic 
protests and figuring out on their own how 
to cut through Japan Inc.’s regulatory web. 

Some Japanese banks are actually look- 
ing for new ideas on how to compete out- 
side the old government cocoon. Last April, 
Nippon Credit Bank, coping with heavy 
debts and inadequate cash reserves, closed 
its overseas branches to trim costs. Who 
took over its foreign business? New York 
City-based Bankers Trust. Nippon Credit 
asked the American firm to help restructure 
its balance sheet; in return, Bankers Trust 
has an option to buy up to $125 million 
in shares in the Japanese counterpart. 
Bankers Trust has been helpful in setting 
up a computer model enabling the Japanese 
bank to calculate its holdings and risk 
worldwide—something most Japanese 
banks, reliant on the protective umbrella of 
the Ministry of Finance, have never both- 
ered to do. 

The companies most willing to adapt to 
globalization are Japan’s top manufacturing 
firms. In the past several years, Toyota, Sony, 
Honda and Matsushita have restructured 
their management, streamlined decision 
making and even instituted performance- 
tied pay incentives. Japan’s globalization 
urge also looks strong among the baby 
boomers who are going into business 
for themselves. These 30-to-50-year-olds 
launched 50,000 new businesses last year, 
more than at any other time since World 
War II. 

This week Hashimoto's ruling party is 
scheduled to unveil a series of fresh steps 
to stimulate Japan’s economy and stanch 
the banks’ hemorrhaging. But what will 
those actions be? And will they provide 
strong enough medicine? A source close to 
the Prime Minister says it is “impossible” 
for the government to offer the kind of tax 
cuts that spur solid economic growth, “He 
will be able to offer a measure of confi- 
dence for the banking system,” says the 
insider. “But we will not see economic 
growth for quite some time.” Says former 
Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa, with 
characteristic understatement: “We will 
muddle through.” 

Japan will have to do better than that. 
It is vital for Hashimoto & Co. to show 
other Asian countries that they have the 
will to confront their financial problems. 
Otherwise there will be no one left capa- 
ble of leading Asia out of its economic 


mess or of sparing the rest of the world | 


similar trouble. 
Hiroko Tashiro/Tokyo 


—With reporting by 
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The Perils of Catching Cold 


If Yeltsin’s illness is more severe than the Kremlin 
admits, Russia’s long-term health will be uncertain 


ORIS YELTSIN JUST HAS A COLD, SAYS 
the Kremlin. (Colds are dangerous in 
Russia. Leonid Brezhnev had a “cold” 
and it turned out he was gravely ill, 
addicted to sedatives and barely functional; 
Konstantin Chernenko had a “cold” and 
vanished behind Kremlin walls; Yuri An- 
dropov had a “cold” and was dead in weeks.) 
Well, maybe flu. (Last time Yeltsin admit- 
ted to “flu” it was really pneumonia, and he 
was out of action for two months.) But 





YELTSIN: A cold, maybe flu, maybe something more serious 


there’s no cause for alarm, officials claimed | 


last week: the President will keep working 
while he is resting for 10 or 12 days in the 


sanatorium that is conveniently located next | 


to his suburban residence. This little respi- 
ratory infection, they say, is merely the un- 
lucky result of the President's failure to wear 
a hat during a visit to Sweden. 

Maybe. The Kremlin has a credibility 
problem when it comes to presidential 
health. The first time officials announced 
Yeltsin had a head cold, while he was run- 
ning for re-election in the summer of 1996, 
it turned out to be a loose synonym for a 
near fatal heart attack. For the rest of the 
year, he was prostrate and the country was 
paralyzed. A multiple-bypass operation in 
November 1996 seemed to bring a miracle 
recovery. Then two months later, Yeltsin 
came down with another “cold”—this time, 
his aides said, the result of a post-sauna 





| chill. This cold quickly metamorphosed into 


pneumonia and two more months of anxi- 
ety, political stagnation and fruitless discus- 
sion about the presidential succession. 

At 66, Yeltsin remains the pivotal fig- 
ure in Russian politics. He rules by arbi- 
trating among competing factions in his 
own administration and by intimidating 
the opposition-controlled Duma when 
necessary. When ill health prevents him 
from performing these functions, the 
country stalls in neutral. 

Even before aides ac- 
knowledged the flu last 
week, concern was growing 
about Yeltsin’s obvious fa- 
tigue and occasionally er- 
ratic behavior. The surgeon 
who operated on him now 
travels with him but insists 
that the President's heart is 
doing well. 

Yeltsin’s conduct during 
recent state visits to Sweden 
and China was at times un- 
nerving. He looked tired. 
His actions were eccentric. 
Some of his startling propos- 
als, like deep cuts in strategic 
missiles and troops, were 
swiftly explained away as the 
musings of a statesman. Yet 
even his own staff fretted 
over other bizarre pro- 
nouncements. During a 
very successful trip to China, 
Yeltsin’s hosts politely urged him to stay. Im- 
possible, he replied, according to reporters 
present: “I have food for only two days.” A 
person who works closely with the presiden- 
tial team feared that polls would start pick- 
ing up signals that people think, as he put it, 
“the President can’t think straight.” 

If Yeltsin’s illness proves more severe 
than the Kremlin has admitted, uncertainty 
about the entire nation’s immediate and 
long-term health will quickly kick in. 
Voices will be raised calling for the presi- 
dential succession to be clarified; at the 
moment the only mechanism is essentially 
for the President to declare himself inca- 
pable of governing. Yeltsin’s closest aides 
will circle the wagons around him, 
forward movement in politics and eco- 
nomic change will come to a halt, and the 
debilitating struggle to succeed Yeltsin will 
gather force. | —By Paul Quinn-Judge/Moscow 
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HE FRENCH WRITER ROLAND BARTHES USED TO ARGUE THAT EVERY TRU- 
ly moving photograph has a single absorbing spot, a place that calls forth 
feeling. He called it the punctum, Latin for puncture or point. It could 
be something as simple as the little smudge that is the comet Hale-Bopp, 
which was for a while the world’s most celebrated dot. Since it was an 
ancient dot, and one that got around a lot, it shed an astral glamour 
wherever it appeared. Like the President or Sharon Stone, it made 
everything, even whole mountain ranges, look more consequential be- 
side it. So we nominate Hale-Bopp as Punctum of the Year, a year in 
which matters large and small left people unexpectedly moved. 

Keep in mind that some photographs are punctum free but still 
haunting. One landscape we'll remember is nothing more than a plain 
littered with rocks. It’s fascinating because it happens to be on Mars. 

Maybe it’s just a trick of the light, but the pictures that NAsa’s Mars Sojourner sent home 
were some of the most emotionally complicated of the year. The scenery may not be much, 
but as we know from photographs of the Old West, which Pathfinder’s greatly resemble, 
no-man’s-land has always been America’s fallback version of paradise—if not Eden, at least 
a new proving ground. So those Martian postcards may show nothing in particular, but for 
the imagination operating in forward thrust they are plausible glimpses of heaven. 

And then there is Diana, the woman who was, all by herself, the punctum of the late 20th 
century. She was, for one thing, the princess and the pauper, the improbably lustrous crea- 


ture who also carried her (our?) mere humanity into the throne room. Sometimes the grief 


at her death seemed out of proportion, but only if you forgot the real question it presented: 
If the most luminous woman in the world can die, what hope is there for the rest of us? 
We may look back someday and decide that the great portrait of 1997 was Dolly the 
cloned sheep. In her anonymous face our misgivings about science are perfectly duplicat- 
ed, mostly because she’s our best picture of the assembly-line production of life. (Unless 
you count the McCaughey septuplets.) Dolly is also our sphinx in the manger. Somewhere 
in the black dots of her eyes there’s a message, something about how hard it is to micro- 
manage the most subtle departments of creation. Lamb of God, lamb of man—when we 
look at her, is that our future we see? Maybe it’s just a trick of the light. | —By Richard Lacayo 
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Diana was the very 
essence of... duty, 
of style, of beauty... 
someone with a 
natural nobility who 
was classless. 
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Dropping the masks of officialdom, Bill and Hillary Clinton 
tried on traditional masks during a May presidential visit 
to Mexico, where they honeymooned in 1975 


She was ready to go. 
We felt sad for ourselves 
but happy for her. It’s alot 
quieter here. 


Amid the swirl of festivities celebrating his second 
Inauguration, for a brief moment President Clinton was 
simply a father, and a soigné Chelsea his grownup little girl 
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Of the many qualities attributable to the American auto 
industry, initiative, it would appear, would not be among the 
first to leap to mind. 

Up until a few years ago, in fact, things had—to put it 
mildly—slipped into a bit of a lull. Mired in outdated ways of 
doing business and some pretty stiff competition from smaller, 
more economical imports, the outlook was, well, not so hot. 


That’s when it occurred to us: The auto industry wasn’t 


about to change until someone got off their butt and changed it. 


So we did. Starting from scratch, we got up and built the 
first new car company in this country in 50 years. We rethought the 
technology, the design, even how we work together. The result has been 
a way of building cars no one ever dreamed possible. Where every 
person who touches a Saturn genuinely cares about doing it right. 

Of course, we’re now faced with the challenge of living up 
to that standard. But for some reason, we don’t think we'll have 


much trouble finding the initiative to do it. 
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A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR 


The 1998 Saturn SL2 comes with an M.S.R.P. of $13,195, & 
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What we know is that a sheep named 
Dolly has written a whole new page in the 
history of our knowledge about genes. 


REMI BENALI & STEPHEN FERRY—GAMMA LIAISON 
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lamb Dolly became the year’s 
most controversial lab animal 
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44Women, children, the 
elderly, they don’tknow 
anything about four-party 
talks. They want to eat. 
They want to live. 77 


—OHIO CONGRESSMAN 
TONY HALL 


Slow-motion calamity: in a threadbare nation, hungry 
children await the future at a kindergarten in Sinch’on, 
North Korea. The World Food Program says nearly 


2.5 million people in that country are at risk of starvation 
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We're totally 
lost. We're 
orphaned. We 
don’tknow 
what to do. 


She would have 
preferred a simpler 
passing, but thousands came 

to mourn Mother Teresa 
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‘ THOMAS BOPP, ON 
SEEING THE COMET 
HALE-BOPP 


Nearly incomparable in _ 

its brilliance, the Hale- 
Bopp comet reappeared 
4,200 years after its last visit 
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You know why he’s celebrated? Because he does things 

like this. In Game 5 of the NBA finals, suffering from flu, 
Michael Jordan, here assisted by teammate Scottie Pippen, 
scored 38 of Chicago’s points for a 90-88 win 


In Round 3 of his title bout with Evander Holyfield, Mike 

Tyson bit off more than he could chew: a chunk of 
Holyfield’s ear. What we learned from Holyfield is that a man 
can lose a bit of flesh and still keep every morsel of his dignity 
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Itwas like a big giant 
walking along. It was 
something of God’s that 
just happened to come 
down here. 
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IMAGES ’97 


Not to be outdone by Planet Hollywood, Planet Earth 

called in the worst of its special effects. In May, left, the 
sky spun itself into a tornado that rattled (but didn’t much 
damage) downtown Miami. A month earlier, flooding on the Red 
River, top, hit Grand Forks, N.D. And since the summer, the 
Caribbean island of Montserrat, above, was periodically buried 


kz by ash from a heavy smoker, the Soufriére Hills volcano 
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“Age cannotwither her.» 


WELL SHAKESPEARE 
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Near Portofino, just a 

week before she died, 
the troubled princess, it 
seems, finally found serenity 
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Ruled 


By ROGER ROSENBLATT 


T OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN EVIDENT THAT SOMETHING VERY 
strange was going on when a middle-aged man inter- 
viewed on the morning of Princess Diana’s funeral told a 
TV reporter that he had not wept at his own father’s death, 
but he was weeping today. Say what? But this is the way 
the whole year of 1997 has gone. Every few weeks in the 
past 12 months, something happened to invite an emo- 
tional public reaction of mass grief, panic or elation, often 
wildly disproportional to the significance of the event. 
Most of these eruptions had little staying power, but for the 
moments of their blazing they were huge, sometimes frightening. 

The year was a field of sudden bonfires, and a people who had 
thought of themselves as remote and isolated from one another at 
first coalesced around the news and then became the news. Emo- 
tions were bulletins. It was a year, in fact, in which however mov- 
ing or compelling were external events, the public’s responses to 
them were more powerful still. We wept in vast numbers, we 
cheered, we gasped, and we could not take our eyes off ourselves. 

None of the year’s mass responses could hold a candle in 
scope and complexity to the astonishing grief inspired by 
Princess Diana’s car-accident death, of course. (There were 
even spin-off mass responses of rage toward the paparazzi, who 
trailed her car into the Paris tunnel, and of generosity toward 
the charities the princess sponsored.) But other major displays 
of widespread feeling occurred in the sorrow at the death of 
Mother Teresa, the anger at both verdicts in the Boston “au pair 
trial” of Louise Woodward, and the celebration at the birth of 
the McCaughey septuplets in Des Moines, Iowa. And there 
were several more limited upheavals, no less intense. 

Not that these events did not merit genuine interest and 
concern or that there were no valid reasons for the emotional 








Suddenly 

the world 
turned into a 
global village 
where it 

was no longer 


cool to 
be cool 


expressions that followed them. But these responses seemed so 
much more dramatic than usual, and so determinedly public. 
What was not openly displayed was deemed not to exist. When 
Diana died, the traditionally stiff-upper-lipped royal family was 
exhorted by placards to SHOW US YOU CARE. 

What was it about this particular year that had so many peo- 
ple running in hysterical packs? Were these mass demonstra- 
tions brought on by apocalyptic, fin-de-siécle anxieties about 
the approaching millennium? By a general frustration with 
emotional detachments that have characterized recent years? Or 
by suppressed feelings about other, hidden things that erupted 
geyser-like in reaction to the news? 

Even relatively small and local events evoked or involved 
heightened group responses. A heave of national paranoia resur- 
faced on the 50th anniversary of the Roswell, N.M., flying-saucer 
incident. So certain were an astounding number of Americans 
that a saucer did indeed crash in the desert near Roswell in 1947 
that the Army Air Force command in Fort Worth, Texas, issued an 
explanation at the time that the vehicle in question had been a 
weather balloon. This past June, to keep the public calm, the Army 
published reassuring photos in the papers. 

In another part of the alien-conscious nation, at Rancho San- 
ta Fe, near San Diego, Calif., 39 disciples of the Heaven’s Gate cult 
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mixed phenobarbital, applesauce and vodka, slipped plastic bags 
over their heads and persuaded themselves that they were head- 
ed for a better life among the stars. Their suicide—the most lethal 
of the year’s mass emotional activities—came in response to the ap- 
pearance of the Hale-Bopp comet, an astronomical surprise that 
incited other public anxieties about the coming millennium. 

The Promise Keepers, all men, another cult of sorts, came 
together in stadiums all over the country to make mass state- 
ments of contrition for past sins and to beg forgiveness for wife 
abuse, child abandonment, infidelity and, apparently equal to 
the rest, insensitivity. In one whopping convention in Wash- 
ington on Oct. 4, hundreds of thousands of them pledged their 
devotion to Jesus, family and one another. Their exhibition of 
mass apology seemed a down-home version of a wider impulse 
that has affected whole nations of late. France reiterated its 
apology for its treacherous and murderous treatment of French 
Jews under Vichy. The U.S., led by the President, apologized for 
slavery. Mass guilt, which used to be thought of as a convenient 
way out of individual responsibility, was in. 

The suicide of Andrew Cunanan, the boyish serial killer who 
shot designer Gianni Versace to death on a Florida street; the con- 
viction and sentencing to death of Timothy McVeigh, the Okla- 
homa City bomber; the conviction of the World Trade Center ter- 


riME 


rorist bombers; and the bringing to trial of alleged Unabomber Ted 
Kaczynski—all of whom, when they were on the loose, caused 
minipanics—reduced the nation’s sleepless nights. 

Still, it was a good year to clone sheep, but pictures of the iden 
tical woolly faces of Scotland’s Dolly whipped up a public panic 
of their own. President Clinton leaped to the task of devising 
cloning regulations, and Congress held hearings. Public imagina- 
tions abetted public nerves as one envisioned an NBA populated 
by Michael Jordans, a music world consisting of multiple John 
Teshes, and sheep of the ideological variety. Meanwhile, at the 
other end of the barnyard, the discovery of mad-cow disease (a 
more colorful, thus emotionally agitating term than bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy) had real men ordering sushi. 

“Anyone taken as an individual is tolerably sensible and rea- 
sonable, [but] as a member of a crowd he at once becomes a 
blockhead.” Schiller said that. Why does it happen? The “apoc- 
alypse now” theory has to do with the odd historical fact that 
people get exceptionally nervous as they near the end of any era. 
There were witch-hunts in the 1690s, episodes of hysteria in the 
1890s. In our own time, one has only to reach back a couple of 
years to recall large-scale group fears induced by mention of the 
ozone layer, or by pandemics like toxic-shock syndrome, the 
Gulf War syndrome and the Ebola virus 
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The placards EXHORTED, “Show us you care” 


In Hystories: Hysterical Epidemics and Modern Media, 
critic Elaine Showalter exposes the enormous harm done by the 
recovered-memory syndrome as it was applied to everything 
from multiple personalities to intrafamilial sex-abuse cases, in 
which abuses “remembered” never occurred. Showalter also 
notes that hysterias tend to produce scapegoats, which was 


borne out by the Princess Diana paparazzi hunt. As gratifying | 


as it may have been for people to find a target of blame, most 


journalists recognize that the difference between the paparazzi 


and legitimate news photographers is roughly 50 ft. 

The frustration-with-detachment theory may sound more 
plausible than the apocalyptic, but is only slightly more down to 
earth. From the mid-1970s on, there has been an increasing dis- 
engagement of people from government, politics, community 
and, in some ways, from themselves; moreover, this disengage- 


ment has been actively sought. Not all that long ago, alienation | 


be the bugaboo of modern life that it was becom- 


from self and others was so universally thought to Out with Ellen and friend; 
au pair Louise Woodward 


Who would stir himself into a state of lasting disgust at the 
| Marv Albert backbiting assault and underwear case, when one 


| felt certain that Marv would (as he did) show up on Larry King, 


Letterman and Today to seek redemption by exposure? There 
was an exchange on the Today interview with Katie Couric that 
could be read as the clarifying moment of the entire century, let 
alone the past year, when Couric asked Marv why anyone 
should believe his version of the sordid events when he had al- 
ready admitted lying to his former wife and fiancé. Albert said, 
in effect, that while that was so, he would never lie on television. 

For at least two decades, to be cool was to be “cool.” And 
then, suddenly, it was not. As with all extreme cultural ten- 
dencies, something had to snap, and what began to show up 
in the mid-1990s was an insistent desire to feel passion again 
and show us you care, In 1995 psychologist Daniel Goleman 
published Emotional Intelligence: Why It Can Matter More 





Than IQ. The best seller was embraced in edu- 
cational circles because EQ (emotional quotient) 


ing boring to mention it. To be emotionally numb Presser: aba me offered a way to counter IQ as a standard of in- 
to experience, to live depersonalized, wastobe un- City; shutting Heaven's _ telligence. But it was also a signal that the public 
happy. Notlately. With the notable exception of re- Gate; Woodward's at large might be ready, indeed eager, to return 
ligious fundamentalism, the past 25 years have friends aghast to the flagrant emotionalism of the 1960s, though 


seen an aggressive pursuit of depersonalization, a shutting off of 
the emotions at once so purposeful and complete that many 
people, the young especially, speak of envying machines—a far 
cry from those earlier generations that feared nothing as much 
as becoming machines. 

Women may have felt especially disengaged from emo- 
tions as they became more equal partners with men at home 
and at work, telling themselves that emotion-free male char- 
acteristics were more appropriate to their new status. At the 
same time, men were being urged to show their feelings 
more—with unsatisfactory results. 

To some extent, the unrelenting sensationalism of the 
news, and of life as it has been portrayed on the daytime talk 
shows, added to the resistance to emotional responses. This 
was because, first, few things shock anybody anymore, and 
second, because people feel assured that all the freakishness 
of life will be normalized and neutralized on television. The 
too frequent child murders of the year, such as the killings in 
New Jersey (one by another child), the killings and shootings 
of and by schoolchildren in Mississippi and Kentucky, and the 
stories of newborns left in toilets or in Dumpsters ought to 
have aroused great public feelings of pity or rage. But they 
were defused at the outset by the fact that one knew they 
would be analyzed into the ground on TV. Everyone in Amer- 
ica is on television. A child is killed, and moments later a dis- 
traught relative appears on camera perfectly composed be- 
cause he or she has had plenty of practice with a camcorder. 





fired by new and different causes. 

What causes were available? There was no Vietnam War 
to protest, no sexual revolution or drug culture to adopt (live 
free and die), no generation gap worth exploiting. The yap 
had become a clothing store, the counterculture reduced to a 
few average hysterics who thought it exciting to proclaim God 
dead and the family expendable. As for opposing technology, 
it seemed out of the question. A decision had already been 
made to join our machines rather than beat ’em. 

With no glaring cause to display mass emotions, anything 
that happened could qualify. Behold the responses to the 
death of Mother Teresa, the birth of the McCaughey seven, 
the au pair trial and, most amazingly, Diana. The public re- 
action to the septuplets might have been the same in any era; 
there is always something enchanting and heartwarming 
about human beings’ doing something odd, like producing a 
litter. Likewise, the loss of so demonstrably selfless a person 
as Mother Teresa might effect a mass response in any year. 

One cannot be so sure that is true of the au pair trial, how- 
ever, and of its dual outrages—one over too harsh a decision, 
one over too lenient a one. At issue was justice, or rather in- 
justice, and these days there is nothing like injustice to bring 
people to their knees or to their feet. People read of so many 
unjust rewards and unjust punishments—canned CEOs walk- 
ing off with tens of millions while “downsized” employees 
merely walk off—that they may be on an unconscious search 
for signs of cosmic fairness. 
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In vast NUMBERS we wept, we cheered, we gasped 








Along comes this painful and murky Boston murder trial, 
then, in which the truth of whatever happened on Feb. 4 was 
known only to the 19-year-old au pair and to eight-month-old 
Matthew Eappen, who was in her charge, and who is dead. The 
public thinks it sees injustice in the second-degree murder ver- 
dict the jury handed down. But then it thinks it sees injustice in 
the reversal by Judge Hiller Zobel, when he reduced the verdict 
to manslaughter and ordered no more jail time for Woodward. 
Adding to the frustration was the memory of O.J. and the ques- 
tion, never settled, of whether this year’s civil-court decision to 
take away his money compensated society or heaven for what 
most people believe was an act of bloody murder. 

Reality bites. Where was the cosmic fairness in this year’s 
murder of Bill Cosby’s son Ennis, a beloved young teacher? 
Did the June settlement by the states with the cigarette com- 
panies hit the bastards hard enough? What was happening in 





was, and it might have been wiser to take it at face value. 

It was said at the time that women especially identified 
with Diana, and that that accounted for the volume of the 
mourning. Every woman mistreated by a man—that is, every 
woman—could relate to moments in Diana’s life that should 
have led to bliss and instead wound up in sorrow, humiliation 
and estrangement. Never mind that hers was a particular sto- 
ry wholly out of reach of common comprehension; it was eas- 
ily translated to bad marriages and cold in-laws everywhere. 

But if female identification explained the mass sadness, 
why were all the men weeping? And why were Americans 
weeping—we who could not care less about Britain’s monarchy 
except in quaint memories of the literature of Kings and 
Queens? It may be simply that people make gods of selected 
celebrities and that Diana had to die to achieve godhead. Then, 
like Elvis, she became accessible after death; the public could 


the never ending investigation of the crash of Hong Kongcelebrated; — leave flowers and personal messages at the gate of 
TWA Flight 800? Where is the justice for the Goldmans : still the Spencers’ country estate, her Graceland. 
killer(s) of JonBenet Ramsey, whose case seems to ae . In any case, there seemed to be a strong cur- 
: hag particularly touched by 2 , 5: 
stew forever? Where is the justice for Pol Pot, the Diana; Promise rent of national melancholy seeking to express it- 
most odious mass murderer since Hitler and Stal- _ rallied; Bill Cosby wasa_ self. The economy was way up, the deficit skin- 


in, who was brought into public view on videotape 
in a Khmer Rouge show trial. There he sat, still as death, wa- 


ny, unemployment and interest rates down; so it 
would be hard to argue that melancholy was linked to mon- 


tery eyes, age spots, every inch an ordinary old man, except in | ey. But the fin de siécle came at the same time as the “fin” of 


his vile soul. Where was the international tribunal to bring this 
subhuman low before the world? Or was it thought sufficient 
that he appeared on television? 

And then came the death of Princess Di, the response to 
which was at once overwhelming and bewildering. Here was 


the loss of someone who was not a hero, a saint or a leader. | 


Reduced to basics, hers was the life of a high-born girl, royal- 
ly seduced and abandoned, who pleased the observing world 
by her beauty, gracefulness, kindness and weakness, and by 
an impressive amount of pluck. Yet when she died, it was as 
if the heart of everyone dropped in its cage. 

In the weeks since her funeral there has been a visible 
collective effort to pull ourselves together. Among journal- 
ists, as soon as the first wave of admiring pieces had flat- 
tened out, a predictable second wave of hold-on-theres fol- 
lowed. The press had overreacted, said the press. The press 
had led and misled the public. There were so many more 
important stories to cover, said the press (as if that had not 
been the case during Iran-contra and the savings-and-loan 
frauds, when no princess had died). Behind all that was the 





embarrassing feeling that journalism had been swept up ina | 
popular moment that it ought to have dissected or belittled, | 


and so then it did, in an effort to cleanse itself of having dealt 
with the sort of news that makes reporters squirm—the news 
of feeling. Yet this is what the response to Diana’s death 


other things. An odd loss attended winning the cold war, that 
of a scary enemy (the effort to inflate Saddam Hussein to that 
stature was seen as nonsense). There was the apparent end 
of ideology as the two main political parties settled on com- 
mon and largely commonsensical ground. With all such 
monumental successes, people may have looked around for 
failures and things to fix. Toward the end of the year, the 
President hit on the topic of racism, but there seemed to be 
little desire to tackle an issue by “dialogue” that might better 
be solved with jobs and education. 

What was missing, in short, was a battleground, a field of 
overt tension in which mass emotions might rise to an occa- 
sion. Instead, there was the presence of absence, which eats 


| at the mind quietly and which can, when touched by one last 


straw, incite a riot. It may be that the death of Diana came sim- 
ply as one loss and absence too many. Whatever else Diana 
was in the world, she effected a lovely presence, and who 
could not weep for the loss of that? Gone, Diana seemed to 
emblemize the word; she was everything gone. One grief 
stood for all. As in any epiphany, many people probably did 
not even know why they were weeping. 

Among 1997's other heartfelt losses was Jimmy Stewart. 
The year ended in a wistful memory of the man who brought 
us the irresistible thought that love is forever, honesty wins, 
and it’s a wonderful life. a 


| 
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By PICO [YER DHARAMSALA 





INDOWS ARE BROKEN AND 
paths half paved in the ram- 
shackle little town of Dharam- 
sala, India, where the Dalai 
Lama lives. The absolute spiri- 
tual and temporal ruler of Tibet 
still has to drive 10 hours over roads crazy 
with scooters and cows every time he needs 
to take a flight (from New Delhi, 300 
miles to the south), And when you 
call his tiny office, you usually hear 
that “all circuits are busy”—or the 
five-digit number changed yester- 
day, or, amid a blizzard of static, you 
get cut off in mid-sentence, the only 
small consolation being that you are 
put on hold to the tune of London 
Bridge Is Falling Down. 

Yet to this makeshift exile cen- 
ter come moviemakers, camera 
crews and seekers from around the 
world, and from it, in the months 
before | returned to see him, the 
Dalai Lama had visited all five ma- 
jor continents, in his near desperate 
attempt to save occupied Tibet be- 
fore it dies. 

His predicament, in fact, is one 
for which I can think of no prece- 
dent or parallel. Trained for 18 years 
in the intricacies of Tibetan Bud- 
dhist metaphysics, one of the most 
accomplished philosophers in his 
tradition has spent most of the past 
half-century entangled in geopoli- 
tics, trying to protect and rescue his 
homeland from the Chinese forces 
that attacked in 1950 and drove him 
into exile nine years later. His cause 
is not made easier by the facts that 
much of the world is trying to court 
China, the world’s largest marketplace, and 
that he is the guest of a huge nation with 
problems of its own that would rather he 
kept quiet. And, as church and state incar- 
nate, the Dalai Lama, winner of the 1989 
Nobel Prize for Peace, finds himself denied 
the privileges of a full-fledged political 
leader even as he cannot enjoy the peaceful 
immunity of a purely religious figure. 

The ever pragmatic Tibetan has re- 
sponded to this predicament by taking his 
cause directly to the world, traveling almost 


constantly (on a refugee’s yellow “iden- 


A visit with 
the leader of Tibet, 
the subject of a new 
movie, but a star 
without a stage 


tity certificate”), answering questions in 
20,000-seat pop-concert halls about every- 
thing from Jack Kevorkian to TV violence, 
and letting his speeches be broadcast live on 
the floor of London dance clubs. This has 
led to the unlikely sight of a “simple monk” 
(as he always calls himself)—born and 
raised in a culture that had scarcely seen a 
Westerner when the century began—now 
seeming as visible, and even as fashionable, 
a figure as Richard Gere, John Cleese 
speaks out for him in London, Henri Carti- 
er-Bresson records his teachings around 
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REINCARNATION: In 1937 a toddler who slept in the kitchen 
of a mud-and-stone house was hailed as the 14th Dalai Lama 


N 


EXILE 


France, Adam Yauch of the Beastie Boys 
interviews him in Rome for Rolling Stone 
In the past few years he has opened 11 Of- 
fices of Tibet, everywhere from Canberra to 
Moscow, and last year alone provided pref- 
aces and forewords for roughly 30 books. 
The 14th Dalai Lama is surely the only 
Ocean of Wisdom, Holder of the White Lo- 
tus and Protector of the Land of Snows to 
serve as guest editor of French Vogue 
y At the time I revisited him, the 
‘ Dalai Lama was contemplating the 
2 latest strange turn in this enforced 
~ interaction with the modern world: 
the $70 million Hollywood movie 
Seven Years in Tibet and Martin 
Scorsese’s remarkable new film, 
Kundun, both of which tell the story 
of his early life. Sitting cross-legged 
in his armchair, rocking back and 
forth as he spoke and always keeping 
an eye out to make sure my cup of 
tea was full, the famously accessible 
doctor of metaphysics talked with 
full-bodied candor, for day after day, 
about his death, the increasingly 
public divisions within the Tibetan 
community and the new pressures 
of his spotlighted life. Accepting do- 
nations from Shoko Asahara, the 
head of the Aum Shinrikyo group in 
Japan that later allegedly planted 
deadly sarin gas in the subways of 
Tokyo, was, he says frankly, “a mis- 
take. Due to ignorance. So this 
proves”—a mischievous gleam es- 
capes—“I'm not a living Buddha!” 
He'd love to delegate some responsi- 
bilities to his deputies, he confesses, 
but “even if some of my Cabinet 
ministers wanted to give public 
talks, nobody would come.” And the 
single most difficult thing in his life, 
he admits, is “meeting with politicians. Re- 
alistically speaking, it’s just symbolic. They 
cannot do much.” Yet, as Helen Tworkov, 
editor in chief of the New York Buddhist 
magazine Tricycle, puts it, the simple, para- 
doxical fact is that “he needs people with 
money, he needs people with power, he 
needs people with influence.” 

And so the man who would clearly be 
happier just meditating finds himself turning 
to Democrats and Republicans, instructing 
140,000 exiled Tibetans in the ways of the 
world, and winning all the admiration and 








attention he doesn’t particularly need, while 
making scant headway in his cause. Last 
September some reporters openly criticized 
the (non-Tibetan) organizers of his trip to 
Australia because of their $20 T shirts and of- 
ficial sponsorship from Nike, Thai Interna- 
tional Airlines and Ford. I must confess, 
though, that I know of this only because the 
Dalai Lama told me of it—and a caustic clip- 
ping about the “Dalai Lama Show,” the only 
item up on the bulletin board of the Dolma 
Ling Nunnery in Dharamsala. 


TO APPRECIATE FULLY THE INCONGRUITIES 
of Tenzin Gyatso’s life in the celebrity age, 
you have to recall that he was born in a cow- 
shed in a tiny farming village in what was lo- 
cally known as the Wood Hog Year (1935). 
The previous Dalai Lama, the 13th, had 
been one of the great reforming spirits of a 
tradition whose leaders had all too often 
been ineffectual boys manipulated by re- 
gents. Beset by imperialists of all stripes, the 
farsighted Lama, in his last written testa- 
ment, predicted a time in Tibet’s history, 
soon, when “monks and monasteries will be 
destroyed ... [and] all beings will be sunk in 
great hardship and overwhelming fear.” 

Upon his death, the senior monks of 
Lhasa set about finding his successor in the 
traditional fashion. The regent went to the 
sacred lake of Lhamoi Lhatso, famous for 
its visions, and saw in its waters an image 
of a gold-roofed, three-story monastery be- 
side a winding path. Other signs appeared. 
The embalmed body of the departed ruler 
seemed to move from pointing south to 
pointing toward the northeast. And auspi- 
cious cloud formations also appeared in 
the northeast. When a search party of 
monks arrived at the 20-family settlement 
of Takster, in the northeastern province of 
Amdo, its members were startled to find a 
gold-roofed, three-story monastery beside 
a winding path. They were even more tak- 
en aback when a two-year-old boy greeted 
them with familiarity and addressed their 
leader, disguised as a servant, by the name 
of his temple in distant Lhasa. The mis- 
chievous toddler, who slept in the kitchen 
of a mud-and-stone house, would become 
the 14th Dalai Lama. 

At the age of four he was installed upon 
the Lion Throne in Lhasa and inducted into 
a formidable course of monastic studies. By 
the age of six he was choosing his own re- 
gent, and by the time he was 11 he was 
weathering a civil uprising. The Dalai 
Lama has written with typical warmth 
about his unworldly boyhood in the cold, 
dark, thousand-room Potala Palace, playing 
games with the palace sweepers, rigging 
up a hand-cranked projector on which he 
could watch Tarzan movies and Henry V, 
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and clobbering his only real playmate—his 
immediate elder brother Lobsang Sam- 
ten—serene in the knowledge that no one 
would readily punish a boy regarded as the 
incarnation of the god of compassion. Yet 
the dominant characteristic of his child- 
hood was its loneliness. Often, he recalls, he 
would go onto the rooftop of his palace and | 
watch the other boys of Lhasa playing in the 
streets. And each time his brother left, he re- 
members “standing at the window, watch- 
ing, my heart full of sor- 
row as he disappeared 
into the distance.” 

Tibet itself (with an 
army of just 8,500) was 
in an equally vulnerable | 
state of remoteness 
when Chinese forces, 
newly united by Mao Ze- 
dong, attacked its eastern 
frontiers in 1950. Hur- 
riedly, on the advice of 
the State Oracle (who 
delivered counsel while 
in a trance), the 15-year- 
old boy was invested with 
full political authority, 
and while still in his 
teens, he traveled to Bei- 
jing in 1954, against the 
wishes of his protective 
people, to negotiate face 
to face with Mao. : 

Five years later, when angry 
Tibetans rose up ever more / 
fiercely against Chinese aggres- 
sion, their young leader consult- 
ed the State Oracle again and, 4 
one night, dressed as a humble 
soldier, slipped out of his sum- 
mer palace, with his family and 
some bodyguards. For two 
weeks the party traveled over 
the highest mountains on earth, 
dodging Chinese planes and 
moving only under the cover of 
darkness, until at last, suffering 
from dysentery and on the back 
of a hybrid yak, the Dalai Lama 
arrived in India and began a 
new life in exile. 

That parting lives within him still, and | 
when I asked him last year about the saddest | 
moment of his life, he looked into the dis- 
tance and recalled how “I left the Norbul- 
ingka Palace that late night, and some of my 
close friends, and one dog | left behind. 
Then, just when I was crossing the border 
into India, I remember my final farewell, 
mainly to my bodyguards. They were delib- 
erately facing toward the Chinese, and 
when they bade farewell, they were deter- 
mined to return. So that means”—his eyes 
are close to misting over—“they were facing 
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death or something like that.” Since then, he 
has never seen the land he was born to rule. 


BY NOW EVERYONE KNOWS OF THE LUMI- 
nous charisma of the friendly philosopher, 
intensified, friends say, by the long retreats 
he enjoyed while the world had no interest 
in him. His particular strength lies in his 
ability to make one-on-one contact even in 
the most crowded and impersonal of set- 
tings. “I don’t like to play artificial,” he tells 
: me. “I really feel it’s 

1 wasteful.” In recent 

i" years his English 

: has grown notably 


more fluent, and eight years of post-Nobel 
interviews mean that he can now tell tele- 
vision crews where to set up their cameras. 
The Dalai Lama may not be less jolly than 
before, but he is, I think, more determined 
to speak from the serious side of himself; 
and where he used to greet me with an In- 
dian namaste, he shakes my hand now— 
though it’s still the case that he doesn’t so 
much shake your hand as rub it within his 
own as if to impart to it some of his warmth. 

Now and then, as we talk, he takes off his 
glasses and rubs his eyes, and close aides say 








that recently, for the first time, they've seen 
him slumped back in his chair, exhausted. 
He still arises every morning at 3:30, he says 
matter-of-factly, and every day recites four 
hours of scriptures (while taking walks, 
praying for the Chinese and riding his exer- 
cise bike). “I still love flowers,” he says, “and 
occasionally do some repair work, of watch- 
es and small instruments.” But mostly the 
only breaks he can take regularly are to lis- 
ten to the BBC World Service. “I am addict- 
ed,” he confesses happily. 

Yet his biggest problem may still be sim- 
ple isolation. Most Tibetans, after all, contin- 
ue to regard him quite literally as a god, to 
the point where even flu- 
ent English speakers are 
too intimidated to serve as 
his translators. He works 
with a painfully inexperi- 
enced staff drawn from 
an exile population small- 
er than that of Peoria, Ill. 
(two generations of whom 
have never even seen Ti- 
bet). And as fast as the 
Dalai Lama tries to push 
democracy on his peo- 
ple, they try to press au- 
tocracy on him, leading to 
an ungainly tug-of-war in 
which most Tibetans are 
unswervingly obedient to 
the Dalai Lama in every 
matter except that of the 
Dalai Lama’s fallibility. 

In that context he 
must operate alone and rely on a few trust- 
ed friends and relatives, such as his younger 
brother Tendzin Choegyal, who lives down 
the road in Dharamsala and speaks his 


| mind with fearless rigor. Thus, while the 


Dalai Lama officially professes to be un- 
concerned about all the complications that 
have arisen as Tibet and Tibetan Buddhism 
have suddenly spread around the world, his 
brother openly calls it “a hell of a hodge- 
podge” and notes that too many lamas take 
advantage of their impressionable Western 
admirers, who, in search of instant enlight- 
enment, are prey to what he calls “the 
Shangri-La syndrome.” 

This is a particularly vexed matter be- 
cause Tibetan Buddhism is an unusually 
charged and esoteric set of practices uncom- 
monly difficult to translate, “a unique blend,” 


| as the Buddhist scholar Christmas Hum- 


phreys once wrote, “of the noblest Buddhist 
principles and debased sorcery.” Its core, as 
with all Buddhism, is a belief in suffering 
and emptiness, and the need for compassion 
in the face of those. But unlike the stripped- 
down austerities of Zen, say, Tibetan Bud- 
dhism swarms with animist spirits, vivid 
symbolic depictions of copulating bodies, 
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and Tantric practices of magic and sexuality 
that, taken out of context or practiced with- 
out the right training, are inflammable. 

The Dalai Lama’s very refusal to be dic- 
tatorial and his calm assurance that Tibetan 
Buddhist centers, unlike their Roman 
Catholic counterparts, “have no central au- 
thority” and are “all quite independent” 
have left him somewhat powerless as all 
kinds of questionable things are done in the 
name of his philosophy (a prominent lama 
was slapped with a $10 million sexual-ha- 
rassment suit in California). And his wish to 
make peace among the four main schools of 
Tibetan Buddhism has so infuriated a few 
that earlier this year three members of 
his inner circle were found murdered 
in their beds, apparently by a break- 
away sect. 

Though the Dalai Lama deals with 
such problems serenely, having en- 
dured insurrections for a half-century, 
the issues of delegating responsibility 
and authorizing the reincarnations of 
departed lamas take on particular ur- 
gency as he passes through his 60s. The 
finding of a new Dalai Lama when all 
Tibet is in Chinese hands would in the 
best of circumstances be treacherous; 
but it became doubly so two years ago, 
when Beijing unilaterally hijacked the 
second highest incarnation in Tibet, 
that of the Panchen Lama, by placing 
the Dalai Lama's six-year-old choice 
under house arrest and installing a can- 
didate of its own. (The Panchen Lama is 
the figure officially responsible for au- 
thorizing the Dalai Lama’s own incar- 
nation—and the maneuver suggested 
that the Chinese may have few qualms 
about coming up with their own puppet 
as the next Dalai Lama.) 

In response to this, the man trained 
for 18 years in dialectics has been can- 
ny. More than a decade ago, he re- 
minds me, he said that “if I die in the 
near future, and the Tibetan people 
want another reincarnation, a 15th Dalai 
Lama, while we are still outside Tibet, my 
reincarnation will definitely appear outside 
Tibet. Because”—the logic, as ever, is rock 
solid—“the very purpose of the incarnation is 
to fulfill the work that has been started by the 
previous life.” So, he goes on, “the reincar- 
nation of the 14th Dalai Lama, logically, will 
not be a reincarnation that disturbs, or is an 
obstacle to, that work. Quite clear, isn’t it?” 
In any case, he says cheerfully, “at a certain 
state the Dalai Lama institution will disap- 
pear. That does not mean that Tibetan Bud- 
dhism will cease. But the institution comes 
and goes, comes and goes.” 

As ever, few of his supporters are 
equally ready to acquiesce in such lése ma- 
jesté. (When I ask a group of Tibetan offi- 
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cials if this one will be the last Dalai Lama, 
they all say anxiously, “No, no.”) And even 


relatives have sometimes found it hard to 


countenance his policy of forgiving the 
Chinese (he once described Mao as “re- 
markable,” has referred to himself as “half 
Marxist, half Buddhist,” and has stepped 
back from his original demands of inde- 
pendence to calling only for an au- 
tonomous “Zone of Peace”). The pressure 
on him to forswear his policy of nonvio- 
lence has intensified as the years go by, and 
Chinese repression comes ever closer to 
rendering Tibet extinct. 

“In one way, yes,” he tells me, “my po- 





RELAXATION: In his garden in Dharamsala, India, far 
away from Hollywood and rock concerts to free Tibet 


sition has become weaker, because there’s | 


been no development, no progress. In spite 
of my open approach, of maximum conces- 
sions, the Chinese position becomes even 
harder and harder.” Last year all pho- 
tographs of the exiled leader were banned 
in Tibet, and monks and nuns continue to 
be imprisoned and tortured at will, in what 
the International Commission of Jurists 
long ago called a policy of “genocide.” Yet, 
he argues, all but banging his fist on the 
arm of his chair, “to isolate China is totally 


| wrong. China needs the outside world, and 


the outside world needs China.” 


WHEN I LEFT DHARAMSALA AT DAWN, THE 
Dalai Lama was leading his monks in a 
three-hour ceremony while the sun came 
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up behind the distant snowcaps. It struck 
me that the man has lived out a kind of ar- 
chetypal destiny of our times: a boy born in 
a peasant village in a world that had scarce- 
ly seen a wheel has ended up confronting 
the great forces of the day—exile, global 
travel and, especially, the mass media; and 
a man from a culture known as the “For- 
bidden Kingdom” now faces machine guns 
on the one hand and Chinese discos 
around the Potala Palace on the other. 
While Tibet is eroded in its homeland, it 
threatens to be commodified—or turned 
into an exotic accessory—abroad. 
Yet to this state-of-the-art challenge the 
Dalai Lama brings, in his own words, a 
6 “radical informality,” a gift for cutting 
< through to the heart of things and an 
unusually open and practical mind. If I 
= had to single out one sovereign quality 
= in him, it would be alertness, whether 
* he’s reminding me of a sentence he de- 
livered to me seven years before or 
picking out a friend's face in the middle 
of a jam-packed prayer hall. 

This mindfulness, as Buddhists 
might call it, is particularly critical 
these days as the Dalai Lama finds 
himself more and more appealing to 
people who know nothing of his phi- 
losophy—and may even be hostile to 
it. The Tibetan has delivered lectures 
on the Gospels, celebrated the Inter- 
net as a talisman of human interde- 
pendence and, especially, mastered 
the art of talking to ordinary people in 
ordinary human terms, about “spiritu- 
ality without faith.” As his longtime 
friend the composer Philip Glass says, 
“He talks about compassion, he talks 
about right living. And it’s very pow- 
erful and persuasive to people be- 
cause it’s clear he’s not there to con- 
vert them.” 

The Dalai Lama is unbending on 
this point. “Out of 5.8 billion people in 
the world,” he tells me, “the majority of 
them are certainly not believers. We can’t 
argue with them, tell them they should be 
believers. No! Impossible! And, realistical- 
ly speaking, if the majority of humanity re- 
mains nonbelievers, it doesn’t matter. No 
problem! The problem is that the majority 
have lost, or ignore, the deeper human val- 
ues—compassion, a sense of responsibility. 
That is our big concern. For whenever 
there is a community without deeper hu- 
man values, then even one single family 
cannot be a happy family.” For if we mere- 
ly want to be happy, he says—though he has 
been forced from his homeland, seen 1.2 
| million of his people killed and had nearly 

all his 6,000 monasteries destroyed—it pays 
to be kind. Kindness, he says over and over, 
only stands to reason. = 
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Woody Allen, musing on death and betrayal— wait. Here are five shiny baubles for right now. 


| IT’S PULP BUT IT AIN'T 
QUITE PULP FICTION 


THE WAIT IS OVER. IT’S 3% YEARS SINCE 
Pulp Fiction exploded at the Cannes 
Film Festival, and now everyone 
can stop wondering what Quen- 
tin Tarantino will do next. The 
answer, in JACKIE BROWN: 
more of the same, and less. 

The film is an elabo- 
rate, fitfully funny Taran- 


variously inconvenienced by his lazily 
taunting girlfriend (Bridget Fonda), his low- 
IQ henchman (Robert De Niro), an eager 
fed (Michael Keaton) and an aging bail 
bondsman (Robert Forster), whose creased 
face is a road map of disappointment in 
the venality of humankind. 
There’s little moral rooting in- 
ey terest here; the fun comes from 
* expert actors spitting out the 
lurid rhythms of punk patter. 
You want affability fragging 
into menace? Tarantino can 
toon about chatty folks write it for you. Jackson and 
with big guns. Working as Fonda, especially, can de- 
reverently from Elmore vse liver it with a swell sting. 
Leonard’s novel Rum But at 2% hours, it all 
Punch, the  writer- plays like the rough as- 
director tosses half a sembly of a 90-min. caper 
dozen wary people into film—an anecdote told at 
the pit of their avarice and epic length. Grier, foxy 
lets us guess who will sur- lady of ’70s blaxploitation, is 
vive. Pam Grier’s title char- given little chance to radiate; 
acter is a flight attendant you never even glimpse her 
running money from Mexico magnificent shoulders. As for 
to California for her drug boss Tarantino, he is playing peeka- 
Ordell (Samuel L. Jackson), who is boo with his sizable talent. Jackie 
~ Brown marks time, lots of it, between 
Pulp Fiction and his next great project. 
The wait goes on. —By Richard Corliss 
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WHAM, BAM, THANK YOU, PAM Foxy 
lady Grier drives a very hard bargain 
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Logically enough, if your definition of 

the logical encompasses the inherent il- 
logic of human passion. For gangly Oscar, 
nervous yet nervy in Fiennes’ gloriously 
addled performance, is a gambling man. 
Gambling is an activity that, as he sees it, 
permits him leaps and tests of faith, with all 
his winnings going to churchly charities. 
He has bet that he can deliver this frag- 
ile edifice by a certain date despite 
the roughness of both the coun- 
try and the crew that’s helping 
with the tugging and hauling. 
His wager is with Lucin- 

da Leplastrier (the lumi- 
nous and spunky Cate 
Blanchett), also a gambling 
addict. For her, gambling is a 
way of asserting herself 
against gentility and separating 
herself from some of the money 
she has inherited but doesn’t real- 
ly want. Equally unlikely for a 
woman of her time, she is an indus- 
trialist. That church is a product of her 
UL MATES Fiennes and Blanchett glass factory, and it is intended as repa- 


are fierce and funny in a quixotic tale ration to another clergyman who has been 
exiled for being seen in her raffish company. 


LOVE, FAITH, HOPE AND O.K., you say, you know where OSCAR 


AND LUCINDA is heading—toward the kind 


" : BUDDHA LIVES Tulku Jamyang Kunga 
OTHER ECCENTRICITIES of happy, reconciling ending that usually — Tenzin is a sweetly beatific boy priest 


crowns romantic period adventures. 


IT’S ASIGHT TO BEHOLD AND AN IMAGE TO | Don’t get too comfortable with that FINDING THE DALAI LAMA 
thought. For this story, adapted from Pe- 


cherish—a little country church, improba- 

bly fashioned out of glass and wrought | ter Carey's Booker Prize-winning novel —WITHOUT BRAD PITT 

iron, bobbing down an untamed river | by Laura Jones and directed by Gillian 

deep in the 19th century Australian | Armstrong, is as wayw ard as its main char- | THE BIBLE PLAYS LIKE WILD MELODRAMA: 
: wilderness. How in the world did it and | acters—comic, fierce, digressive. Its busi- | a father commanded to sacrifice his child, ¢ 
= the man delivering it—a nice, pious (if | nessis to turn sure-thing expectations into | an ark in a deluge, God’s son betrayed and 
2 defrocked) clergyman named Oscar Hop- | a game of chance, and provide us with that murdered and reborn. Ideal material for * 
® kins (Ralph Fiennes)—end up in these un- | rarity—a genuinely eccentric yet deeply | Martin Scorsese, as he proved in The Last 
2 likely precincts? insinuating film. —By Richard Schickel | Temptation of Christ, his mean-streets-of- 








Jerusalem story of a tormented Jesus. By 


2 contrast, Buddhist texts are static and 


sin. And WAG THE DOG 


serene, antidramatic. And the 14th Dalai 


Lama of Tibet is the ultimate good fel- 
low, not a goodfella. So what can Scor- 
sese find to make his own in KUNDUN? 

That turns out to be the wrong ques- 
tion. The director has come to this biog- 
raphy of “the Buddha of compassion, the 
wish-fulfilling jewel” as a pilgrim. He 
is in Tibet (actually Morocco) to ex- 
plore, bend, learn, find new ways of 
seeing and showing the light. That 
makes Kundun his simplest and 
most experimental film. 

Melissa Mathison’s _ script 
dares to tell an Asian tale with no 
Westerners, not even Brad Pitt. At 
two, Tenzin Gyatso is found in a 
remote village and proclaimed 
Buddha’s incarnation. Schooled 
and coddled, he grows to manhood. 
He confronts Mao and his acquisitive 
legates, and he finally flees to India. 

So far, so sonorous—perhaps soporif- 
ic. But aided by Roger Deakins’ pristine 
camera work and the euphoric drone of 
Philip Glass’s score, Scorsese devises a 
poem of textures and silences. Visions, 
nightmares and history blend in a tapes- 
try as subtle as the Tibetans’ gorgeous 
mandalas of sand. For some, Kundun 
will be a slog. For the open mind and eye, 
though, this is rapture in pictures. —R.C. 


MR. HOFFMAN GOES 
TO WASHINGTON 


ELEVEN DAYS BEFORE THE ELECTION, 
the President is accused of sexual dal- 
liance with a visitor to the Oval Office 
—an underage visitor, at that. What's 
needed, the spin doctor (a coolly cynical 
Robert De Niro) decrees, is a splendid 
little war to divert the populace. None 
being handy, one will have to be invent- 
ed out of rumor and falsified electronic 


imagery. 
That’s where Hollywood 
producer Stanley Motss 


(Dustin Hoffman) comes 


takes off. It requires a 
paranoia that might 


































make Oliver Stone wag his head to be- 
lieve in the film’s overarching proposi- 
tion; you need too many potentially leaky 
support personnel to fake a war. But di- 
rector Barry Levinson and writers Hilary 
Henkin and David Mamet (no less) have 
obviously known their share of Stanleys, 
and we have no trouble believing in him. 
Especially as Hoffman, a furiously 
contradictory blend of hubris and inse- 
curity, venal focus and material dis- 
traction, and transparently false charm 
and roughshod willfulness, plays him. 
Arranging for the patriotic songs and 
sentimental images needed to stir our 
nascent jingoism—a war orphan rescu- 
ing her kitten from a bombing, a POW 
posing for an enemy camera and send- 
ing a secret, reassuring message home 
PLAYED OUT 
Allen, with 
Elisabeth 


Shue, has 
grown sour 





to Mom—he transcends his origins as 
a show-biz in-joke. For he is less im- 
moral than pre-moral, childlike in his 
gleeful wickedness. That somehow 
completes his perfect embodiment of 
everything that’s awful in American 
life nowadays and even, curiously, in- 
duces a sympathetic pang at his ulti- 
mate downfall. —R.S. 


HE’S STILL NAUGHTY 
BUT NOT AS NICE 


THE GRIM REAPER KNOCKING AT 
the door, the failures of psychia- 
try, reality and fantasy getting all 
'mixed up in people’s minds, 
vengeful former spouses—certain 
images and ideas do tend to keep 
fturning up in Woody Allen's 
F movies. And that says nothing about 






Fhis recurring sexual tropes—older 
‘men lusting after 


much younger 
women or, still more disastrously, after 
their sisters-in-law. Lately, sex with an 
agreeable prostitute as a way of staying 
out of deeper trouble seems to have be- 
come his new fixation. 

DECONSTRUCTING HARRY, in which 
Allen plays a novelist with the unfortu- 
nate habit of drawing a little too obvi- 
ously on the facts of his life for his fiction, 
is a compendium of the writer-director’s 
well-known obsessions—an anthology 
of angst, if you will. It has a great if of- 
ten underutilized cast and some bold 
comic conceits: an actor who literally 
loses his focus, appearing as a blur on- 
screen and in the eyes of his loved ones, 
lovers caught en flagrante by an elderly 
blind woman who thinks that what 
they’re really doing is stirring a pitcher 
of martinis. 

But on the whole, the movie feels 
regressive and dispassionate, especially 
when you compare it with the sustained 
inventiveness of Bullets over Broadway 
or the serene surrealism of Everyone 
Says I Love You. Worse, Allen’s charac- 
ter is shrill, sour and even somewhat ir- 
relevant in ways it was not when Allen’s 
neuroses were still touched by romantic 
hope and when the sexual revolution 
had not yet entered its present grimly 
Stalinoid phase. —R.S. 
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“Nasdaq Web site 
makes it easy 0 follow 
my portfolio, And the 

information they provide 
is so good, I almost feel like 

a professional investor.” 


lea Peek 


5 
ye a rs 5 W e ve ‘Tve been reading 
Money for about seven 
d d months now and 
“Nasdaq's seminar re C 0 m m e n e a Im hooked. Each issue 
finally made the bi seems more relevant 
workings of the market than the last and 
clean And theiv Web site 0 0 i n ve S m e n S I look forward to the 
has so much information words of wisdom. 
that now I always 
But this one by 


check it before investing 
best return. 


uifer Landquist 


in something.” 


John Steffan 


“I learned a lot from the Fidelity 

seminars, like to max out my 

401 (k) before any other savings 

plan. But now I have an IRA 

on top of it. Thanks to Fidelity 

Im going to be well prepared 
for retirement. 


“T run a small business. Taxes have 
been one of my biggest expenses. 
But with Fidelitys Small Business 
Symposium, I now have a Keogh 
to increase my retirement savings 

and cut my tax liability” 


k 


Renan 


Cyndy Fowler 


jackson 





“Thanks to Microsoft Money '97, 
we now have the power to set up 
an effective budget. 




















When Money magazine, Fidelity Investments, The 
Nasdaq Stock Market and Microsoft Money 97 


ELGIN 


typical American town with their finances in celebration of 


made the decision to help the residents of a 


Moneys 25th anniversary, we asked the citizens of Elgin, Illinois, 
to make an investment. We promised that by giving us some 
of their time, we could teach them how to take control of their 
finances. And we're pleased to say their investment has paid 
off handsomely. 

In fact to date, Money has given away 10,000 free sub- 
scriptions in Elgin and held monthly seminars there on topics 
ranging from paying for a child’s education to getting the most 
from your 401(k). 

With ics Small Business Symposium, Fidelity Investments 
has provided retirement planning strategies to small-business 
owners and helped individuals to take charge of their lives 
through Retirement Planning Day, a full-day conference devoted 
to all aspects of retirement. 

Nasdaq has taught Elginites to be better investors by demon- 
strating exactly how trading works and by helping them track 
their portfolio on the Nasdaq Web site. 

And Microsoft Money '97 has provided thousands of copies 
of their software to Elgin residents to help them better manage 
their finances. 

So what does all this mean to people who dont live in 
Elgin? Well, by doing some of the things Elginites have, you 
too can take control of your finances. Which is why we invite 
you to become a citizen of Virtual Elgin by logging on to 
money.com/elgin, or to avail yourself of the many free services 
our co-sponsors offer. Fidelity’s Retirement Planning Thinkware™ 
can be downloaded free from fidelity.com or you can speak to 
a retirement specialist at 800.544.5317. Nasdaq's stock quotes 
and portfolio tracking services are at nasdag.com, and 
Microsoft offers a variety of financial services at investor.com 
or microsoft.com/money. 

Please take some time to explore these and other options. 


It may be the best investment you'll ever make. 
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Embedded in Nature 


Arthur Dove, a pioneering U.S. modernist, took 
his abstract forms from rocks, trees, sea and sun 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


F THERE WAS EVER AN ARTIST IN THE 
American grain, it was Arthur Dove 
(1880-1946), with his obstinate home- 
made lyricism, his complete authen- 
ticity and his desire to be modern on 
not Euro-imitative—terms. In the 
beautiful Dove retrospective now at the 
Phillips Collection in Washington 
which will move on to New York City’s 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 
January—one sees all this and more. It 
has been a long time since the last muse- 
um survey of Dove’s work, and Debra 
Bricker Balken, who curated this one, 
has done an exceptional artist full justice. 
And of course the Phillips Collection is 
the right place to start it, since Duncan 
Phillips was the only steady collector 
Dove had in his whole career and the re- 


local 


lationship between the two men was one 
of the finer examples of mutual nurturing 
in the annals of American patronage 
Phillips kept the wolf from Dove’s door, 
but Dove opened Phillips to what was 
exclusively visual, not literary, in art 
Dove, along with Marsden Hartley, 
was one of the finest talents of the early 
years of American modernism, part of 
the circle of painters whose hearth was 
the little 291 gallery in New York City 
and whose tireless promoter, supporter 
and voice in the desert Alfred 
Stieglitz. Dove’s father, a well-off Gene- 
va, N.Y., brick manufacturer, expected 
his son to be a lawyer and never wholly 
forgave him for becoming an artist. To 
Dove, as to the more conflicted Hartley, 
Stieglitz was mentor, friend and (virtual- 
ly) a father. Starting 
World Dove's slow-maturing 


was 


second before 


War I, 
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THAT RED ONE, 1944 


thoughtful and deeply felt art gathered 
up the strands of American nature wor- 
ship and braided them in a way that 
linked back to Emerson and, through ab- 
straction, sideways to European artists 
like Wassily Kandinsky 

Dove was the first American, and pos 
sibly the first artist of any nationality, to 
paint a nonrepresentational picture. He 
did a set of five tiny Abstractions in 1910- 
ll, perhaps a little before Kandinsky’s first 
abstract compositions. Daringly radical 
for their time, today some of these look 
not so abstract after all: Abstraction No. 1 
reads like a landscape, with sky at top 
hills and what appears to be a tower 
pierced by a window. When Dove talked 
and wrote about abstraction, what did he 
mean? Not pure abstract form, certainly. 
Nature was of absolutely paramount im 
portance to him: in hills, rocks, sea, sky 
trees, moon and sun, he saw a richness 
and variety of shape that inspired him 
throughout his working life. His project 
was to “liberate” forms from them, losing 
or blurring their descriptive qualities 
while trying to keep the sense of energy 
and continuous change—of life itself— 
that animated them. 

His painting always had an organic 
basis. Sometimes he called it extraction 
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rather than abstraction. He 
described the process to a 
friend in 1913: “The first 
step was to choose from 
nature a motif in color, and 
with that motif to paint 
from nature, the form still 
being objective. The sec- 
ond step was to apply this 
same principle to form, the 
actual dependence on the 
object disappearing, 
and the means of expres- 
sion becoming purely sub- 
jective. After working for 
some time in this way, I no 
longer observed in the old 
way, and ... began ... to re- 
member certain sensations 
purely through their form 
and color, that is, by cer- 
tain shapes, planes of light, 
or character lines deter- 
mined by the meeting of 
such planes.” 

The sense of this rather 
convoluted explanation 
becomes clear when one 
sees the paintings, or 
rather large pastels, on 
which Dove worked in the 
early 1910s. Done in rapid, 
stippled strokes that evoke 
what Dove called the “con- 
dition of light” in objects, 
they are both abstract and 
not. There are no recogniz- 
able nags in Team of Horses, 
1911-12, but the dark, ser- 
rated curves suggest the 
animals’ manes, and the 
heavy rhythmical move- 
ment heading right to left 
across the surface conveys 
muscular effort, a flow of 
energy in a dense world. 
And this act of symbolizing 
rhythm and force was, essentially, what 
the word abstraction meant to Dove. 

He couldn't disengage it from its nat- 
ural context, landscape, nor would he 
have wanted to. Dove felt happiest and 
his images flowed best when he was em- 
bedded in nature, whether rural or ma- 
rine. He did have a jokey and urban side, 
which occasionally connected him to 
New York Dadaism. An example of this is 


The Critic, 1925, a sardoni¢ portrait of | 


the archconservative writer Royal Cor- 
tissoz, nemesis of the Armory Show and 
of modernism in general, seen as a face- 
less newspaper doll with a monocle for 
staring at art, a vacuum for purifying cul- 
ture and a pair of rollerskates for getting 
quickly around the galleries. But the real 





ABSTRACTION NO. 1, 1910/11 


ground of Dove's imagination lay outside 
Manhattan. He tried to survive as a 
farmer in Connecticut but failed; and for 
some years in the 1920s, having left his 
wife for a fellow artist named Helen 
Torr, he lived on a yawl, the Mona, in the 
waters of Long Island Sound. 

Despite his continuous money prob- 
lems—for the 1920s and "30s were not, to 
put it mildly, a time in which an avant- 
garde artist could get rich in suspicious 
America—Dove was able, through con- 
tinuous immersion in nature, to forge a 
style that was both idiosyncratic and 
grand: abstract but (as Duncan Phillips 
wrote to him in 1935) “thoroughly alive, 
robust, close to the soil ... not atrophied 
with the slow death of faddism and in- 
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: sincerity.” The idiosyn- 
crasies belonged to the 
= drawing, which was full of 
quirks and crotchets (just 
; like naturally occurring 
= things in the real world, 
Dove would have argued), 

the grandeur to the color, 
> which for expressiveness 
= and sonority had no equal 
in American painting at 
the time. 

Dove believed in the 
long reach of painting. It 
could encompass cosmic 
events, as in the exquisite 
Golden Storm, 1925, his 
rendition of the turning 
vortices of a cyclone. The 
master image of Dove’s lat- 
er work, in fact, is the sun, 
giver of light and life, guar- 
antor of fertility and ener- 
gy. The problem is that to 
paint the solar disk, even 
50 years ago, was to risk ut- 
ter banality. What image, 
- since Van Gogh painted its 
: flakes of fire shed as from a 
? pinwheel onto the earth of 
Provence, has been so 
overworked? Yet Dove was 
able to go at it straight, with 
unforced intensity. 

The summation of his 
sun images was a late 
work, done in 1944, two 
years before his death, and 
laconically titled That Red 
One. Its architecture is ma- 
jestic: two pillars of red, 
whose origin is in a view of 
trees near his studio at Mill 
Pond on Long Island, N.Y., 
with the sun rising through 
them—an  ocher — sun 
haloed in black. Behind 
| this motif are clear-cut zones of ultrama- 

rine blue, lemon yellow and orange. 
Clear and ringing with color, it’s an ex- 
traordinarily predictive painting, full of 
proleptic traces of artists who would 
come later, in the 1950s and "60s, and 
who have never been thought to be 
much in debt to Dove: Robert Mother- 
well, for instance, and color-field paint- 
ers like Kenneth Noland. 

Influence or coincidence? It hardly 
matters. In the end, an artist is to be 
judged by his work, not by its effect on 

| others. And, as this show makes clear, 
Dove’s visionary abstraction was of such 
strength, originality and integrity that it 
deserves its special place in the history of 
American art. a 
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Sinning Flamboyantly 


Barney Panofsky is a wry scoundrel, a possible 
murderer and Mordecai Richler’s best hero yet 


F SAUL BELLOW HAD REMAINED IN 
Quebec, Mordecai Richler would be 
Canada’s second best Jewish novelist. 
That would be nothing to agitate a 
stick at. Most of Richler’s 10 novels, 
which include The Apprenticeship of 
Duddy Kravitz and St. Urbain’s Horse- 
men, are inspired comedies about Mon- 
treal’s Jewish community, of which the 
author, now 66, remains a member. 

The writer's close, conflicted ties to 
his birthplace give his work its special 
flavor, not to mention its distinctive 
sense of the not quite familiar. Richler’s 
raffish characters could be 
from New York, Chicago or 
Los Angeles, except that they 
are nuts about hockey, spice 
their conversation with French 
as well as Yiddish and have le- 
gal access to Cuban cigars. 

The bumptious codger Bar- 
ney Panofsky of Barney’s Ver- 
sion (Knopf; 368 pages; $25) is 
more than a familiar Richler 
hero. He is the author’s fullest 
expression of the type: a plea- 
sure-loving scoundrel with a 
generous romantic streak and 
a gift that can turn schmoozing 
into literature. Barney makes 
his sizable living producing 
Canadian-content TV series 
like Mclver of the RCMP (“big 
on bonking scenes in canoes 
and igloos”). He calls his com- 
pany Totally Unnecessary Pro- 
ductions, a name that flaunts 
his self-loathing but, more im- 
portant, pre-empts the scorn of 
his artistic betters. 

Richler’s lusty creation 
never seems “larger than life,” a cliché 
that underestimates the size of life. Bet- 
ter to say that Barney fills an expansive 
and unconventional existence. He is the 


son of Montreal's first Jewish policeman, | 


Izzy Panofsky, who would have been at 
home in the old Odessa underworld. The 
younger Panofsky spent the early ’50s in 
Paris, where he debauched with expats 
and married a crazy poet whose suicide 
ensured her canonization by academic 
feminists. What Barney calls “the true 
story of my wasted life” may seem undis- 
ciplined and chronologically impaired. 
In fact his memoir is cunningly designed 








for maximum suspense and beaucoup 
laughs. Going on 67, Barney has total re- 
call of old grudges, past loves and 40- 
year-old hockey scores. But ask him 
what he uses to strain spaghetti and he 
goes blank. 

Memory and its creeping loss are the 
themes that give Barney’s Version its 
depth. The Ten Commandments and their 
discontents are what keeps the pages 
turning. Barney is a flamboyant sinner. 
What can you say about a guy who im- 
mediately tries to run off with a woman 
he meets at his own wedding, or plays 





HOME GROUND: Richler writes inspired comedies of 
the Montreal Jewish community in which he lives 


practical jokes on the elderly? But did Bar- 
ney really kill Boogie, an old friend and 
international moocher who was caught 
in the act with the second Mrs. P.? 

The evidence, as so much else in this 
exuberant and, by the way, wonderfully 
written novel, points in more than one 
direction. Which is how Barney intend- 
ed it. He has an answer for everything 
and everyone. He even anticipates the 
man or, more likely, the woman who 
would accuse him of feeling sorry for 
himself: “Don’t knock self-pity. There's a 
lot to be said for it. Certainly I enjoy it.” 
You will too. —By R.Z. Sheppard 











COMPOSITIONAL WIT: Roberts wants to 
make jazz “dance into the 21st century” 


Roberts Rules 


An update on the blues 
with brains and brawn 


HEN MARCUS ROBERTS TITLES AN 

album Blues for the New Millen- 

nium (Columbia), it’s no casual 

gesture. Having played regular- 
ly with Wynton Marsalis, the pianist 
shares with his former bandleader a taste 
for pedagogy, historicism and sheer am- 
bition. Roberts’ two most recent albums 
were a song cycle about romantic loss 
and rebirth, and a jazzman’s reclamation 
of Rhapsody in Blue. The new disc begins 
with basics—covers of Robert Johnson 
and Jelly Roll Morton—and then branch- 
es out with 12 self-penned numbers. 
The climax, Roberts writes, “symbolizes 
what the whole record is about ... our 
belief that jazz (blues) will dance into 
the 21st century.” It sounds, well, better 
than it sounds. 

Writing mostly for large ensemble, 
Roberts has an almost cinematic gift for 
juxtaposition. To those familiar with sim- 
ilar works by Marsalis, passages of New 
Orleans polyphony and Ellingtonian col- 
oration will not be unexpected; surprises 
include raucous group improvisations 
that flirt with free jazz cacophony. But 
where Marsalis’ music sometimes suffers 
from overthinking—forced passes from an 
all-pro quarterback—Blues rarely falters 
in its grooves. Thanks are due to irre- 
sistible rhythm sections, some compelling 


| young soloists, and Roberts’ composition- 
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al wit as he muscles his group through 
changes in rhythm and genre. This is a 
heady album, but it doesn’t let braininess 
get in the way of guttier values like pun- 
gency and swing. The rest of the millen- 
nium’s music should be so winningly 
calibrated. —By Bruce Handy 
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Grabbing His Moment 


He’s got two musicals on Broadway and tons of 
fans. Maybe it’s time Frank Wildhorn got respect 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





NYONE WHO WRITES MUSIC FOR 
songs with titles like This Is the Mo- 
ment and Once Upon a Dream is 
hardly likely to be a gloomy Gus. 
But Frank Wildhorn just may be Broad- 
way’s most happy fella. A virtual un- 
known on the Great White Way nine 
months ago, he is the composer of two 
musicals, Jekyll & Hyde and The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, which have survived mostly 
scathing reviews to become box-office 
successes. A self-described “blue-collar 
professional songwriter” who has sup- 


plied material for the likes of Natalie | 


Cole and Whitney Houston, he now has 
enough theater projects to keep him busy 
into the next millennium, and maybe the 
one after that. His favorite star, Linda 
Eder, is also his live-in companion—and 
next May will become his wife. “I wake 
up every morning,” he attests, “and say, 
‘I’m the luckiest guy in the world.”” 
Except possibly those mornings the 
reviews for his shows come out. With 
the apparent end of Andrew Lloyd 
Webber's string of hits, Wildhorn has 
taken over as the middlebrow 
melodist critics love to hate. His 
soaring ballads are dismissed as 
bland pop geared for easy- 
listening radio; his shows are 
scorned as cut-rate imitations 
of Phantom of the Opera 
and Les Miserables. 
(“The man _ writes 
galumphing, dunder- 
headed musicals that 
make ... everything by An- 
drew Lloyd Webber seem 
like great art”—News- 
day.) But he is a musical 
populist and proud of it. 
“Lyrics can be hard to 
grasp,” he says. “If the 
music isn’t comfortable 
on the ear and doesn’t let 
the audience flow with 
it, you can miss a lot.” 
Says Pimpernel pro- / 
? ducer Kathleen Raitt: 
« “Nobody but the pub- 
= lic loves his music. 
* — Well, let’s try. His 
“shows, to be sure, 


a 


| seldom rise above pleasant kitsch. Jekyll 
é& Hyde is a sluggish retelling of the fa- 
mous horror tale with hair-flinging 
histrionics by star Robert Cuccioli; The 
| Scarlet Pimpernel is so cheesily staged 
that the hero’s main feat of derring-do is 
to pose as a plague victim so all the vil- 
lains will flee in fear. Yet Wildhorn’s mu- 


the material and the spirits. He can get 
our blood flowing with a rousing fight 
song (Into the Fire in Pimpernel) or 





MOST HAPPY FELLA: The composer with 
a prop from his first hit, Jekyll & Hyde; 
top, a scene from The Scarlet Pimpernel 


sic has enough muscle and melody to lift | 
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brighten a brittle critique of social mores 
with an infectious melodic motif (Facade 
in Jekyll). Even when his ballads bog 
down in gooey lyrics (by Leslie Bricusse 
in Jekyll; Nan Knighton in Pimpernel), 
the simple but affecting tunes can stick 
with you. And if they get played on the 
radio, why not? “There are times when 
the emotions transcend the moment in 
the show,” Wildhorn explains. “When that 
happens, a songwriter says, ‘Go for it.” ” 

He’s going for it in a big way. Wild- 
horn’s next project is The Civil War, a 
“dramatic emotional tapestry” for which 
he has set to music letters, diaries and 
other documents from the war. It will be 
released, as usual, first as an album (per- 
formed by artists ranging from Trisha 
Yearwood to Hootie & the Blowfish), 
then as a TV special, and finally a stage 
show. After that: Havana, a “musical 
comedy noir” set in the 1940s; a musical 
version of Alice in Wonderland; and 
Svengali, the second (after Jekyll) in 
what he envisions as a gothic trilogy. 

An affable New Yorker whose Jewish 
family lived in Harlem, the Bronx and 
Queens before moving to Florida when he 
was a teenager, Wildhorn, 39, didn’t dis- 
cover music until he was 15, when he start- 
ed noodling on the family organ in be- 
tween football practices. While a student at 
the University of Southern California, he 


| started writing Jekyll & Hyde with a class- 


mate; an album of songs from the 
show was released in 1990, and 
shortly thereafter it was staged at 
Houston’s Alley Theatre. The musi- 
cal then sat unproduced for several 
years while its songs worked their 
way into the pop mainstream: This 
Is the Moment has turned up at 
everything from the Winter Olym- 
pics to President Clinton’s Inau- 
gural. Remounted in 1995, the 
show became a cult hit around 
the country before landing on 
Broadway last spring. 

Pimpernel followed a similar 
course, with a concept album and 
a Top 40 single (You Are My 
Home) before reaching the stage. 
Wildhorn gets positively woozy 
about the way his music affects 
audiences: Alps patients write 
to thank him for the inspiration 
they get from A New Life, a song 
‘om Jekyll & Hyde. And as for 
ose critics? Friends send him 
pies of early bad reviews of 
Puccini and Verdi operas to 
make him feel better. “There's 
atendency to get bitter and cyn- 
ical, but I’m not going to do that,” he 
says. “I've got too much joy.” | 
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y3 keep a few bottles of Cordon Negro 


Brut on hand—you know, the imported 


méthode champenoise sparkler ° 
And voila — even unexpected guests 
feel like guests of honor. 
CORDON NEGRO BRUT BY FREIXENET 


There's A Party In Every Bottle. 











P E; O r L, E By JOEL STEIN 


Dear Dr. Pet 
Ul God Joey s (tha Ome mre Psychologist 


when you're in the White House: don't hang 
MU ae ee 
HILLARY CLINTON made last week when she 


decided to hold a private meeting with gos- 
sip columnist CINDY ADAMS at New York’s 


132-year-old University Club, where she'd 
just spoken at a $1,000-a-plate fund raiser. 
It seems Adams managed to get herself and 
the First Lady booted from the stuffy club by 
gabbing on a cellular phone, rustling her 
bags and getting Hillary to spray Adams’ in- 
credibly unpleasant perfume, Gossip, in the 
air. The First Lady’s spokeswoman tried to 
downplay the incident. Good luck. 





» Lhe President got a new 
O posts Labrador, and 
everyone seems very excited 
But how does Socks feel? 

» Much like a child dealing 

s with his first sibling, Socks 
is going through a tough time. 
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just finished shooting Deirdre Ryan-Rivas, an ani- 
Six Days, Seven Nightswith Anne Heche. mal-behavior counselor with 
Q: Do you prefer the Indiana Jones or the the aspca, says Socks “is going 
Han Solo action figure? to be a little upset. The cat 
A: I don’t think I’ve seen an Indiana needs to have a room of his 
Jones action figure. own. Fortunately, they have a 
Q: You don't own them all? lot to choose from.” Dr 
A: I have a couple of things kicking . Bonnie Beaver, a veteri- 
around the kids’ toy boxes. But I don’t have a museum of me if that’s what you mean. nary behaviorist at Texas 
Q: An earring? What were you thinking? It’s 1997. A&M, agrees. “The biggest 
A: I was thinking I wanted an earring. problem you worry about ¥ > 
Q: You're a carpenter, a pilot and a motorcycle enthusiast. Is this a male insecurity thing? is that the dog can bother g 
A: I'm nota carpenter anymore. I do like motorcycles. In the pursuit of pilotage, thinking ita the cat around the litter- 
manly thing would only lead to disaster. It’s not about that. box area. The cat gets all 
Q: You live in, like, Montana or something. That’s real manly too. postured and ready to 
A: I live part time in Wyoming, It’snot about manliness. It’s about living in a really nice place. eliminate and along 
Q: What's with these actresses saying you kiss badly? Like you're really trying, right? comes this pest. So a 
A: One actress said I kiss badly. Helen Mirren. But I never kissed her, as far as | remember. $lot of them stop using 


s the litter box.” 


Representative Jon Christensen of Nebraska asked Tara Dawn Hol- 
land, Miss America 1997, to marry him, and she said yes! Will it last? 


*Proposed at the White House *Long-winded proposal included 
*She can keep him entertained Proverbs 12: 4 (“A wife of noble 
with her pageant talent: singing character is her husband’s 

opera in a midriff-baring Oriental crown, but a disgraceful wife is 


costume like decay in his bones”) and the 
*She’s against illiteracy, and more swoon-inducing Proverbs 
he’s against illiteracy 31: 10 (“A wife of noble charac- 
*She’s one of Bush’s 1,000 ter who can find? She is worth 


points of light; he’s one of the Ju- far more than rubies”) 
nior Chamber of Commerce’s 10 *Nine-year age difference 
Outstanding Young Americans *Christensen has an ex-wife 





Yes! A match made in heaven! 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


Deck Yourself with Boughs of Holly 


The urge to dress up for the holidays is getting out of hand 


HE TREE IS UNDER CONTROL, NOW ALL THAT’S LEFT TO 

decorate is myself. It used to be enough to observe the 

holiday privately, with drapes drawn to spare the neigh- 

bors our annual frenzy of giving and getting. But now the 
pressure is on to make some kind of Christmas gesture to every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who happens along. Take the jolly re- 
ceptionist in our dentist’s office, who started 
showing up Dec. 1 dressed as a living gift to all 
humankind, with a huge red bow on the top of 
her head, ornamental-ball earrings and a scrub 
shirt in an eye-catching teddy-bear-and-wreath 
print. So what’s my Christmas statement going to 
be? A simple Santa hat and sequined tree-pin 
combo, or should I go whole hog with the 
fluorescent Rudolph sweatshirt 
and a crown of rubber rein- 
deer antlers? 

Maybe it’s just that the 
ever expanding Halloween season 
has begun to slop over into Christ- 
mas. In recent Christmases, “more peo- 
ple are costuming” in season-appropri- 
ate wearables, according to Phil Wiseman of 
Maritz Marketing Research Inc., who does an 
annual survey of holiday buying habits. Of 
course, the same can be said of Halloween. Once an 
occasion when children were sent out to practice 
the fine art of extortion on the neighbors, Hal- 
loween is fast becoming an excuse for adults in feath- 
ered masks and body paint to indulge in public foreplay. 
Already costumes are almost de rigueur, replacing even 
airline uniforms. I know this because I spent last Halloween 
evening between planes in a major hub airport, feeling dis- 
tinctly awkward in slacks and blazer because the ticket agent 
was a playful witch and the devil himself X-rayed my bags. 

At first, I took the growing holiday fashion pressure badly. 
Wasn't it enough that by Dec. 20 my arches had fallen, my 
credit cards were maxed out, and my eyes had been blackened 
in skirmishes at the Beanie Baby counter at Toys “R” Us? The 
enthusiasm for dressing as Christmas trees brought back 
painful memories of the Alzheimer’s facility where my father 
spent his final days in a perpetual countdown to the holiday du 
jour. THE NEXT HOLIDAY IS ARBOR DAY (or whatever), a giant 
poster near the nursing station announced, AND IT’S ONLY 15 
DAYS AWAY! 

But I find my Grinch-like stance softening year by year. 
You can accuse the Christmas costumers of turning Christ’s 
Mass into kitsch. Or you can see them, from a loftier perspec- 
tive, as the only true celebrants of the original Christmas spir- 


























it, which we have tended to lose sight of in recent centuries. ? 
Check out the holiday’s history: Dec. 25 wasn’t chosen because ¢ 
it was the date on Jesus’ birth certificate but because that was* 
the time of the ancient Saturnalia, when all of Rome poured into? 
the streets for days of public revelry. Even Christianity couldn't? 
take the urge for orgies out of Christmas. In Europe’s Middle 
Ages, the holiday was celebrated by troops of cos- 
tumed people going door to door, dancing in the 
streets, drinking to excess and indulging in a fa- 
vorite old-time carnival activity: transvestism. 
Nor were these fun doings restricted to the Christ- 
mas season: up to a third of the year was given over 
to carnivals, each pegged to some ostensibly reli- 
gious occasion. 

Christmas was tamed only 
recently, when Puritanism and 
industrialization joined forces 
to stamp out the seasonal cycle 
of gluttony and riot. Oliver Crom- 

well’s administration outlawed Christ- 
mas in 1657, along with mincemeat pie. 
As recently as 1886, an American Methodist 
newspaper sniffed that Christmas is the 
day “on which more sin and sacrilege is com- 
mitted than on any other day of the year.” The hol- 
iday survived into the 20th century only in a sub- 
dued and domesticated form—as something to do 
with one’s immediate family, indoors and out of 
sight. If you wanted to catch a little of that good old- 
fashioned mob spirit, you could always try to fight your 
way to the cash register in Macy’s on Christmas Eve. 

There must be something in us, though, that seeks a car- 
nival. Baby boomers, nostalgic for their lost youth, are blamed 
for much of this, but the young have always been ingenious at 
carving out new venues for public play. In the old days, we had 
happenings; now it’s raves or, for the less imaginative, just 
drinking till you're blotto. On most of these occasions, special 
clothes or accessories, costumes and masks play a major role, 
signaling to the average passerby, “Hi, I’m available to party 
down!” 

And this is what my fellow townsfolk are trying to say to the 
world at large when they accessorize for the season: Christmas 
isn’t just about you and your family and me and mine. It’s about 
you and me and the partying potential inherent in any group of 
consenting adults—even, or perhaps especially, total strangers. 

So, this year I’m going with a holly-berry lipstick and pine- 
green eye-shadow theme. Families are great, and mine is near- 
ly perfect. But when the holidays come, it’s only natural—and 
traditional—to want to reach out and hug a stranger. a 
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We've been a part of 150 Christmases past. 


And still we're making the perfect Christmas present 


— 
ERnge | 








| area 
With several new styles of fine writing instruments, Cross makes choosing the perfect gift even easier this holiday CROSS 


season. Priced to $400 M.S.R.P. Lifetime mechanical guarantee. For a catalog, call 1 800 ATCROSS. AMEX: ATXA 





Chevy Venture was just ranked Most Appealing Minivan by 
J.D. Power and Associates in the 1997 APEAL Study. 


Nah-nah-nah-nah-nah. Mom loves us. Dad loves us. Heck, everybody loves us. 

We don’t mean to brag, but even before our first birthday Chevy’ Venture” 

tied as “America’s Most Appealing Minivan”” But what makes this award so 
special is that the awardee wasn’t determined by anonymous automotive 
journalists or stuffy corporate suit types. This award is based on the responses 
of actual Venture owners — moms, dads, just regular people across 
America who recognize a great minivan when they see one. We just 

want to say thanks and let you know we'll keep up the good work. 


Hey, you gotta keep the judges happy. 


Chevy Venture 











"J.D. Power and Associates 1997 APEAL Study, Automotive Performance, Execution and Layout Study” Study based on a tote 


OF D9.BI7 consumer responses. ©1997 GM Corp. Buckle up, Amenca 

































